poet. 
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Co Correspondents. 
fre - sketches you have leisure to put “in ship shape.” ; 
aa! af ee letiag for J. C., pe Mndh or to care of this office, has been received, 
} >is out of town—we unJerstandin Ky. If we can learn his address, will forward 
tter m. 
the letter eal right—we expected the matter would turn out precisely as it has done. 
id cent your explanation to the N. O gentleman, who complained—the “ wrong pas- 
‘vee you “ waked up”—to whom it cannot but be satisfactory. 

». —You will find a letter in the N. O. Post-office containing an enclosure that 
|} prompt you to 
he is not , good fellow. 

‘Cossins.’—-The story you refer to may have been better told than by our corres- 
+ butit never came under our notice before, in print. The K.’s and M. must 
themselves by the sheer exercise of their own abilities ; it is idle to talk about 
ving them up.” We have not seen any one of them this season. 

+ H. R—A young Scotch Terrier, of undoubted blood, can be purchased here 


atv 
J.-H 


i 


ate "y H.—We regret very much that an attack of “dumb ague,” or anything else, 
iid have prevented your participation in the Coosa County Hunt. You shall have 
Dog-ra-ty pe ” ; . 
RnR. R—We have been obliged to return you the MS. as you requested, if declined. 
The story is not only too long, but it lacks incident. If cut down to half its present 
i 
t 


ti 


~th it would still fill a page. You are capable of infinitely better things, and will 
-ys one of these days for not publishing the communication now -eturned. Try 


We have remaiked your allusion to W. L. B. Allright, we presume. 
l, F—Will write you in a day or two, or as soon as we can see‘ M. J.” _— 
Ww. W.—We may be able to ‘send you one of each of the “ Plates” used in the last 
The price of such a pair of mares as you would require, would be about $500. 

: Pp. M.—Glad te hear from you, my sweet scented shrub, and shall keep a bright 
look out for Capt. C. of the packet ship “‘ Sheridan.” [If you are not soon “ going up to 
Lunaen,” write us from Wales, and give us your address. All the boys” join us in 
ishing you “a jolly good time !” , ; 
c.S. k.—Will send you two pair of Dorking Fowls in the course of the ensuing 


H.—We sent your mare to B. on Monday last, in charge of J. 8. 


3 —Owing to the illness of M. we have not yet received the Fowls, etc., engaged | 


fe 1, but expect to do so to-day, when we will write you respecting the Blacks. We 
:me the matter is settled, but have not seen R. since the day of his return, having 
been summoned to attend as a Juror at the Circuit Court. 








TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
{ irchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at 
ost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 
Fishing Tackle, 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 
Etc., etc., etc. 


An experience of many peiee, oes a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 

{ iJ others, wili enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 

edto him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 
lar attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. 
vater, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
o Wn. T. PORTER)—1must be post-paid. 


Where a choice of transit by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1848 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 

Tt R SALE—A Second-hand ,.DQOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA- 
i’ CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 

d SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re- 

a part payment. 

ihe machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 
ess (if by letter, post paid) — 
RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann-st., New York 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA, 
James G. Mountain is now our only Agent in Canada, tor collecting monies due 
. obtaining new subscribers fer the “ Spirtt of the Times.”? Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 























THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


OR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29, 1845. 








ANECDOTES OF AN ELEPHANT HUNTER. 

in the last number of the London (Old) Sporting Magazine—for Novem- 
ber—we have found an article of the highest interest, which our readers, 
we make no doubt, will thank use for transferring to these columns. It is 
an obituary notice of the late Maj. Rogers, of the Ceylon Rifles, who was 
killed by lightning a short time since while elephant hunting. No one will 
read without astonishment the statement of his friend, that in the course of 
his career, Maj. R. killed no less than Twelve Hundred Elephants! We 
only regret that his friend has not given more of the thrilling incidents 
and ** hair breadth scapes” which the Major must have encountered. 

The Late Major Rogers, of the Ceylon Rifles. 

If ever mortal deserved one niche in 2 Sports:nan’s memory, one page 
in Sporting History, one tribute of a Sportsman’s regret, it is the subject of 
tae present unworthy memoir. 

Possessed of every noble attribute that constitute a man, a soldier, and a 

tsman, Major Rogers shone first and foremost in everything he under- 

What these undertakings were every tree in the Ceylon Jungle can 

ir credible witness to; for before he was smitten by the “‘ fire of Hea- 

ven,” no fewer than twelve hundred Elephants had fallen in single com- 
bat against himself! . 

_Itfell to my peculiar good fortune to be stationed at the same quarter in 
the Ceylon Juagles as Major Rogers was, and under his command: in short, 
we were the only two ** European” inhabitants of the place ; and the num- 
erless adventures and escapes he experienced, in pursuit of elephants par- 
icularly, that I was both a hearer and witness of, would fill a volume much 
arzer than the Periodical in which I write. 

lt has never been my lot to meet with a person so devoted heart and soul 
to the Sports of the Field as Major Rogers was, and if he cannot be rightly 
denominated the greatest Sportsman that ever lived, he was certainly the 
Mos. extraordinary one. reat 

Tired of the pursuit of more ignoble game, Rogers devoted his time 
aud energies when off duty to the destruction of elephants, wit which 
Ceylon is kKuown to abound; and with what success he carried on the 
War may be guessed from the fact that he had alone, in little more than 
twelve years, killed one thousand two hundred of these monster cenizens 
© creation! Now to slay 1200 elephants, many of which were rogues 
(or Vicious ones), is no very easy task, nor to be accomplished without many 
Sair-breadth escapes of life and limb: indeed, it was the excitement of 
Canser that endeared the spert to the subject of my theme; and to give the 
Reader some idea of the excitement, I will simply relate the last anecdote 
toat mk rage to my regretted brother Officer immediately before I left his 
Command. 

He had just had capital sport with a herd of these animals—his four guns 
‘a all been discharged—when an unseen elephant made a charge at him 
‘tom the skirts of the Jangle. There was no help for it except to run, and 
“one iundred yards Major Rogers kept just a-head, feeling at every step 
‘« cuimal’s trunk trying to insinuate itself round his loins. A turn round 


‘ree gave him a momentary advantage, which he made the most of by 


*P"!O¢\ng up into the branches (he was as nimble as a cat, and as strong as 
= ea} One foot higher! and he would have been out of the elephant’s 
i 


i 
’ 
t 
i 
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“ec; but before he had time to draw up his legs, the elephant had got 
“a irmly clenched in the coils of his proboscis Still Rogers pulled 
sainst him, thinking it better to have his leg wrenched from the socket 
~salall back bodily in the animal’s power. The struggle, however, did 
hot last long, for, to the delight of the pursued and the chagrin of the pur- 
~"ct. the Wellington boot that the former wore slipped off, extricated the 
“©g, and saved the life of poor Rogers. (Heaven save us from such a 
“ojack!) The dilemma, however, did not end here; for the elephant, 
“85 “self balked of its prey, after destroying the boot, took up his quarters 
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th oc 


hel.”—We shall be very glad to receive the “ Incidents of Travel” you mention, 


rink the health of a man who might as well ‘‘ take his sign in,” if 


| tom in this off-hand manner. 


| beneath the branches, and kept his expected victim in the tree for twenty- 
four hours, when the tappal, or country postmaa, happening to pass by, 
| Rogers gave him notice of his position, and on this being intimated to the 
/ nearest village, the elephant was frightened away by tom-toms and yellings. 
| Had this occurred in a deserted part of the Jungle, poor Rogers would in- 
_ dubitably have been starved to death in the tree ! 
| Having given the Reader one escape out of hundreds, perhaps I may be 
| allowed to mention one anecdote to prove his perfect confidence in himself 
ainst his forest giant. At a dinner enjoyed by a party of Sportsmen at 
| Witson BuNGALow (among whom was the Governor of the Island, the 
late Sir Robert Horton), the conversation turned on elephant-shooting ; 
_when, to the astonishment of the company, Rogers backed himself at odds 
| to kill two elephants with one ball at one discharge! This, being deemed 
impossible, was taken up all iound the table, but the bet was gallantly won 
| on the following day in this manner. Rogers, knowing that an elephant 
Invariably fell towards the side it was shot at (instead of away from the 
| ball, as a person would naturally suppose), got information of the locality 
of several female elephants with their calves (or young ones), who keep 
by the sides of their mothers in the same manner as we see foals at home ; 
and placing himself in such a position as to get the calf between himself 
| and the mu Peg he discharged the gun that under his steady eye and hand 
never failed to do its duty, when the old lady fell like a house on its pro- 
| geny, crushing it to death under its own already lifeless mass of flesh ! and 
/every man who bet against the event saw it accomplished. 
I could go on for ever enumerating anecdotes that fell under my es- 
pecial notice ; but enough perhaps has been said by me already to give 
| the Sporting Reader an idea of the daring of the Sportsman that is lost 
to us, 
| A few months ago, at the age of 40 (or about that), Major Rogers was 
| struck with lightning in the Jungles of Ceylon; and the next moment his 
| handsome features, which a frown was never seen to overcast, all untouch- 
| ed (for one little black spot on his foot alone told the tale), was picked up a 
corpse! How well the world could have better spared a better man every 
| one who was at all acquainted with the deceased can too truly testify: but 
| thus do we ever see it: year after year, month after month, day after day, 


those brighter spirits, which we fain would keep and cherish among us, | 


are swept untimely past the goal of life, whilst the dross is too often suf- 
| fered to remain behiné! Light be the turf on thy grave, poor Tom! and 
may along and worthy monument to thy excellent qualities survive thy 
existence inthe hearts of thy fellows, who knew and loved thee! 
J. W. Gryvtrs, in the London (Old) Sporting Megazine for November, 1845 


THE PIRATE’S ATTACK. 








| from St. Domingo side. Standto your arms, boys! the rogues are upon 
| us.” Inan instant every man was at his post, and on the alert. ‘* Stand in 
the shadow of the spars and rigging to be out of sight,” continued the cap- 
tain, ‘*and not a man of you fire till I give the word.” 

*“* Ay, ay, sir,” responded the crew, with nautical precision. 

‘* And now,” says the captain, who really went to work in a business- 
like style, ‘* let us get this gun on the other tack, Mr. Brae, to be ready for 
the gentlemen.” 

The muzzle of the piece was accordingly thrust through the opposite port, 
keeping a dead aim at the boat, which was now a little more than a quar- 
ter of a mile distant from us. 

‘* Strange,” said I, ‘* that the fellows should choose to row against the 
moon, when, by so doing, they must know we should see the glitter of their 
oars. 

** I suspect,” replied the captain, “‘ that they had no choice about it. You 
forget that we have more or less wind off the land since sunset, and are at 
least six miles frcm where we were then. The probability is that 
the rogues lost us after nightfall ; but it seems that they have found us at 
last.” 

The boat was now very near us, stillnot asound came from her. The, 
closest and most painful attenticn could not hear the dip of her oars, which 
rose and fell like pieces of mechanism, glittering in the moonlight like blades 
of silver. 

** Boat, ahoy ?”’ cried the voice of Captain Boltrop, in its most startling 
tones. No answer was returned to this summons, and the oars were plied 
more lively. ‘* Keep off! you rascals,” again shouted our commander,—‘‘off ! 
or I’ll blow you out of the water! 


‘* There they are !” exclaimed the captain, whose eye had taken the di- | 
rection of mine; “the rascals have rowed clear of us, and are coming on | 


At length, about thirty yards off the waters parted ; but only one man was 
seen to rise. 

**Is it you, Ralph ?” cried the captain, in a suppressed voice, 

*« Here is some of him, at least, on my knife-blade,” responded the free- 
booter, with the accent and laugh of a fiend ; and springing nearly to his 
whole height out of the water, he threw the weapon with great force to- 
wards us, Another hollow laugh rang over the waters, and, on looking 
round, wide circles of ripples were seen moving on the moonlit sea, as if 
some heavy body had just sunk into it 

Vengeance was the tardy thought that now rushed on every heart. Some, 
in the blinded fury of the moment, actually discharged their pieces into 
the centre of those waving eddies, without staying to reflect upon its utter 
uselessness. Others with their guns in readiness, and eyes glaring upon 
the sea like panthers robbed of their prey, stood prepared to fire the moment 
he should show his head above the water. But he rose no more. The 
winged messengers of death that had been aimed at his life sped harmlessly 
over his head ; and had it been possible to penetrate the secrets of the great 
deep, he might have been seen reposing peacefully on its sandy bottom by 
the side of his late antagonist. A sullen silence pervaded the ship. The 
men looked gloomily at each other, and with lowering brows on their help- 
les3 prisoners, as if a sufficient atonement had not been rendered for the life 
of their comrade. To one skilled in the language of the human counten- 
ance, it was evident that nothing but the restraint of discipline held them 
back from a summary act of vengeance and of crime that would have sunk 
them toa level with the pirates themselves. Judging of the feelings of his 
| crew from their looks, or more probably from his own, and anxious to remove 
| the temptation to evil, the captain ordered our eight prisoners to be stowed 

under the hatches, and they were accordingly tumbled in with very little 
ceremony. How many of this band of genuine desperadoes had been lost, 

we had no means of ascertaining ; for our prisoners either did not or would 

not understand English or French. But when they fired upon us, twelve to 
| sixteen men were Visible, and the yell that followed our discharge was such 

as is never extorted from mortal man but by the pangs of the last agony. 
| Six or eight, then, of the freebooters had certainly perished. What chance 
of success they might fancy that an open boat could have against a vessel of 
the size of ours, it completely bewildered us toimagine. They must either 
_ have been intoxicated, or in the situation of a beast of prey, whom the goad- 
_ings of hunger will impel to rush upon a foe whose face he would other- 
'wise have fled. Viewing it in either light, it was an act of the most daring 

hardihood. The struggle had been fierce and boisterous, but had passed. 
| The ship was restored to her usual tranquillity, and was moving before a 
| gentle breeze from the shore, yet so slowly as scarcely to ruffle the face of 
| the ocean. Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 








; A BOOTLESS SEARCH FOR BOOTS. 

A ludicrous scene occurred on board the Steamboat Knickerbocker a few 
| Mornings since. An unsovhisticated young fellow from Franklin county, 
| who was probably making his first steamboat v: vage, “ turned in” at a sea- 
| sonable hour, leaving his boots, a most formidable pair, outside the berth. 
Of course, they were regarded by the sable knight of the blacking brushes 
| as fair prey, as well as fit subjects for the lavishment of a little of his po- 
| lishing paste, and elbow energies. A flimsy pair of sheep skin slippers 
were left in their place. Bright and early our green horn wasastir. Judge of 
his astonishment when he found his “‘ understanding” gone : Judge of his 
consternation, when a faithful search about all the neighboring berths failed 
to bring them to light. Suddenly his eyes fell upon the sheepish-looking 
slippers, and as suddenly the startling truth broke upon hin—* I’ve been 
robbed ! I’ve been robbed !” he cried. ‘* Stop your boat. Hillo there! A 
bran new pair of cowhides, retail price twenty shillings, gone to eternak 
no where! Captin—I’m robbed !” 

By this time fifty heads, with wondering, curious faces thereunto attach- 
ed, were in full view from as many berths, listening to the outcry, and look- 
ing on in silent enjoyment of the scene. 

‘* Darnation seize the critter that stole them boots! I wonder ef a honest 
man can’t steamboat it down tew York without loosing his Sunday-go- 
to meetin’ boots? I wonder ef it’s a gineral thing to take boots in that 
way ?” 

** Did you leave them outside your berth ?” asked one. 

** Tew be sure I did!” replied the bereaved one. 

‘* Well,” said the other, ‘*then you have been served as you might ex- 
pect, for it’s a very common thing for passengers to have their boots taken 
away after they turn in.” 

** It’s an infarnal imposition upon the travellin’ public tew steal the peo- 
ple’s boots this way: And see what the scamp has left in their place! I 








This threat and the firebrand which I flourished with great fierceness 
seemed to make the pirates hesitate. “The motion of the boat was arrested. 
Captain Boltrop thought the victory already achieved, and he again raised 
his voice in tones of authority—‘‘ Throw your arms overboard, and come 
alongside.” 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this summons—a dozen bullets | 
whistled by, and the captain’s hat flew across the deck. A deep imprecation | 
burst from his lips. The next instant a broad stream of Jame issued from 
the quarterdeck, and the explosion of the piece broke upon the dead still- 
ness of the elements with a noise likethunder. A distant crash, a heavy 
splashing in the water, above which a cry of mortal agony was terribly dis- 
tinct, had arisen in the direction of the foe before the smoke dispersed suffi- 
ciently to enable us to see the effect of our shot. No boat was then to be 
seen, nor any trace of her crew ; we had in all probability sent every soul 
into eternity at 

‘* By George !” cried the captain, with something like compunction in his | 
tone, and rubbing his head with his handkerchief, “I would rather have | 
taken the rascals and had them decently hanged, than sent them to the bot- 
You couldn’t have made a better shot, Mr. 


| 








! 


Brae, if- r 

A horrid yell, rising apparently from the very depths beneath the ship, 
stopped him in the middle of his speech. A boat glided out of the smoke, 
and, shooting under our bows, a dozen dark forms were seen springing from 
it tothe side of the ship. But our precautions had been wisely taken, and 
were completely successful. No sooner did they touch the slippery vessel 
than most of them, with the most horrid blasphemies, fell back into the 
sea, snapping their pistols at us even after they were filled with water. At 
the same moment their boat, which had been completely riddled by our shot, 
filled and sunk to the bottom. Three only got upon deck, and were imme- 
diately overpowed and secured. Five more were with difficulty dragged out 
of the water, and disposed of in the same manner. One powerful fellow, 
however, was not so easily quelled. He had succeeded in getting one foot 
upon deck, when a young seaman, named Ralph, flew at him with the fierce- 
ness of atiger. They closed, and after balancing a moment between the 
deck and the water, the pirate, who was much the heavier man, fell back- 
wards overboard, dragging his antagonist with him. They both sunk, but 
soon rose again about four rods from the ship, clinging closely together. 
Then commenced a combat the most singular and appalling I had ever wit- 
nessed. Noone on board seemed to think of devising means of assisting 
our champion. No one dared to fire upon the pirate ; for so closely were 
they coiled together, so rapid were their evolutions, and so dim the light 
shed by the moon, that it was impossible to hit one without endangering 
the life of the other. At the commencement of the struggle, their efforts 
seemed to be aimed solely at drowning each other. They whirled over on the 
top of the water, dashing it abuotlike wounde’ sharks, Both then sunk and 
for awhile were lost to our sight. Presently they arose again, and exchanged 
thick and heavy blows, and closing with redoubled fury sunk again. Neg- 
lecting to use their weapons, which would have put a speedy end to the fray, 
they fought more like savage beasts of prey, bent on throttling each other, 
than like human beings. ‘ ; 

<< Shall we stand and see our man murdered 2” at length exclaimed a voice 
from among the crew. It operated like magic to break the spell that had 
fallen upon us all, ’ ‘ 

** Clear away the boat there !” shouted the captain, and six men sprang 
to execute the order. Just then, after an effort of unusual fierceness, both 
of the combatants sunk. They remained out of sight so long, that the men 
who were letting down the boat suspended their operations, and we all 





*spect sich a pair of old, worn out, soleless, unheelled sluff scuffs aint worth 
three cents. I can’t get ’em on,” cried he, attempting to draw his great 
**corn planters” into them. ‘I can’t get ’em on, and ef [ could, they 
wouldn’t stay on a second—!’m blessed ef I don’t make a rumpus about 
this,” and having coaxed a few of his toes into each slipper, he started for 
** up stairs,” as he called it. 

** Tell every body you meet,” cried one. 

** Go and rout the Captain, and ask him to search the boat,” advised an- 

her. 

** Watch the feet of everybody you see,” suggested a third. 

Armed and equipped with all this excellent advice, and filled to the chin 
with indignation, he went upon deck—sluff scuff. sluff scuff, sluff scuff, 
sluff scuff, kerslap—those slippers were tn active motion over head, and 
the whole cabin burst intoa roar of laughter. Presently the uproar on deck 
was tremendous. There was a running to and fro, and laughter and curses 
and exclamations; but above the hub-bub was heard the shrill whine of our 


| hero—‘* I’m highway robbed” —** Who's got my boots”—** This way Cap- 


tain” —‘* Boots’ —“ Bran new”—‘‘ Cost 20 shillins”—*‘ Step thief.” 
When the storm was at its height, snowball quietly walked in with the 
boots, beautifully polished, followed closely and stealthily by their owner, 
whose eyes blazed like a mad panther’s. Having found the No., blackey 
was as quietlyjplacing them where he had found them, when, with a yell of 
triumph, our bootless friend sprung forward, caught the astonished wretch 
by the neck, andexclaiming, ‘I’ve cotched the thievin’ scoundrel—here 
he is, boots and all—knowed I’d smoke ’im eout”—commenced dragging 
him up the cabin stairs. The poor black yelled like a loon, and his captor 
roared like a young lion, while the passengers, who had gathered around 
them, were almost convulsed with laughter. The Captain interfered, and 
explained the whole matter fully and satisfactorily. Our hero gave up the 
slippers quietly, pulled on his boots, and with a marvellously fuolish look, 


asked the injured boot black to step to the bar and ‘‘ take sumthin.” — 
Albany American Citizen. 


Steeple-Chase Extraordinary.—On the morning of Tuesday week, 2 
chase of a novel description occurred near Chelmsford, between a man 
named Charles Brooks, residing in Barrack-lane, and Police-constable 
Catchpole. It appears that early on Tuesday morning, before it was light, 
Catchpole proceeded to Brooks’s house for the purpose of apprehending bim 
under a warrant for stealing a ora of potatoes ; and the cause of his 
going so early was that Brooks had set the police at defiance during the 
last fortnight, apparently having something within him which gave notice 
of the approach of those (to him) unwelcome visiters, and enabled him to 
wet out at the back as the police entered the front of the house. Such be- 
ing the case, Catchpole determined to ‘‘ take him by the forelock,” and go 
before daybreak. On arriving near the house, he saw his man run out of his 
own house with nothing but his night dress on, into the house of a man named 
County. Catchpole went round the back of the house, but as he went in 
Brooks ran out just as he had risen from his bed, and proceeded at full speed 
down the lane, across the London-road, over the railway, into Writtle-park, 
and from thence to Mr. R. Baker’s, at Writtle, near which place the police- 
man lost sight of him, being encumbered with a great coat, which prevented 
him keeping up with Brooks. ; Essex Standard. 

The funeral of Eugene Ney, which took — yesterday, Oct 2S, was of 
the most affecting description. The son of one of the glories of the Em- 
pire cut off in the prime of manhood, joined to the ushes of his unfortunate 
sire, could not fail to re-awaken many painful emotions in the breasts of all 
who assisted at this melancholy ceremony. The tomb of Marshal Ney was 
opened to receive a son whom he had left a child! 








stood breathless with uncertainty om! anxiety awaiting their re-appearance. 
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“Young Frederick’ Timmins was the pr son of ar table clud- 
gyman in the West of Hengland. Hadopted by his uncle, Colonel T——, 
of the Hoss-Mareens, and regardless of expense, this young man was sent 
to Heaton Collidge, and subsiquintly to Hoxford, where he was very nearly 
being Senior Rangler. He came to London to study for the lor. His pros- 

»ix was bright indead; and He lived in a secknd flore in Jerming Street, 
Loving a ginteal inkum of two hunderd lbs per hannum. 

‘“« With this andgum enuity it may be supposed that Frederick wanted for 
nothink. Nor did he. He was a moral and well-educated young man, 
who took care cf his close; polisht his hene tea-party boots ; cleaned his 
kidd-gloves with injer rubber; and, when not invited to dine out, took his 
meals reglar at the Hoxford and Cambridge Club—where (unless somebody 
treated im) he was never known to igseed his alf-pint of Marselly 

ine. 

“ Merrits and vuttues such as his coodnt long pass unperseaved in the 
world. Admitted tothe most fashnabble parties, it wasn’t long befor sevral 
of the young ladies viewed him with a favorable i; one, ixpecially, the 
lovely Miss Hemily Mulligatawney, daughter of the Heast-Injar Derector 
ofthat name. As she was the richest ye. | of all the season, of corse Frede- 
rick fell in love with her. His haspirations were on the pint of being 
crowndid with success ; and it was agreed that as soon as he was called to. 
the bar, when he would sutnly be apinted a Judge, or a revising barrister, 
or Lord Chanslor he should lead her to the halter. 

‘© What life could be more desirable than Frederick’s? He gave up his 
mornings to perfeshnl studdy, under Mr. Biuebag, the heminent pleader ; 
he devoted Rig hevenings to helegant sosiaty at his Clubb, or with his 
hadord Hemily. He had no cares; no detts; no egstravigancies; he never 
was known to ride in a cabb, unless one of his tip-top friends lent it him; 
to go to a theayter unless he got a horder ; or to henter a tavern or smoke a 
cigar. If prosperraty was hever chocked out it was for that young man. 

“But suckmstances arose. Fatle suckmstances for pore Frederick Tim- 
mins. The Railway Hoperations began. 

‘For some time, immerst in lor and love, in the hardent hoccupations 
of his cheembers, or the sweet sosiaty of his Hemily, Frederick took no 
note of railroads. He did not reckonize the jigantic revalution which, with 
hiron strides was a walkin over the country. But they began to be talked 
of even in Ais quiat haunts. Heven in the Hoxford and Cambridge Clubb, 
fellers were a speckulatin. Tom Trumper (of Brasen Nose) cleared four 
thowsnd lb.; Bob Bulleck (of Hexeter), who had lost all his proppaty 
gambling, had set himself up again; and Jack Deuceace, who had won it, 
had won a small istate besides by lucky specklations in the Share Markit. 

“* Heavery body won. *‘ Why shoudn’t I,’ thought pore Fred. ; and hav- 
ing saved 190 1b., he began a writin for shares—using, like an ickono- 
minicle feller as he was, the Club paper toa  Goadity igstent. All the 
Railroad directors, his friends, helped him to shares—the allottments came 
tumbling in—he took the primmiums by fifties and hunareds aday. His 
desk was cramd full of bank notes: his brane world with igsitement. 

« He gave up goingtothe Temple, and might now be seen hall day about 
Capel Court. He took no mor hinterest inlor; but his whole talk was of 
railroad lines. His desk at Mr. Bluebag’s was filled full of prospectisises, 
and that legal gent wrote to Fred.’s uncle, to say he feared he was neglectin 
his bisniss, , 

** Alass! he was neglectin it, and all his sober and industerous habits. 
He begann to give dinners, and thought nothin of partys to Greenwich or 
Richmond. He didn’t see his Hemily near so often: although the hawda- 
cious and misguided young man might have done so much more heasily 
now than before: for now he kep a Broom! 

‘ But there’s atumminus to hevery Railway. Fred.’s was approachin ; 
in an evil hour he began making time-bargains. Let this be a warning to 
all young fellers, and Fred.’s huntimely hend hoperate on them in a moral 

nint of vu! 

pn Now all know under what favrabble suckemstansies the Great Hafrican 
Line, the Grand Niger Junction, or Gold Coast and Timbuctoo (Provishnal) 
Hatmospheric Railway came out four weeks ago: deposit nine pence per 
share of £20 (six elephant’s teeth, twelve tons of palm-oil, or four healthy 
niggers, African currency)—the shares of this helegeble investment rose 
to 1, 2,3, inthe Markit. A happy man was Fred., when, after paying 
down 100 ninepences (£3 15s.) he sold his shares for £259. He gave a 
dinner at the Star and Garter that very day. I promise you there was no 
Marsally there. 

‘«« Nex day they were up at 33. This put Fred. in a rage: they rose to 5, 
he was in a fewry. ‘ What an ass I was to sell,’ said he, ‘when all this 
money was to be won!’ 

*** And so you were an Ass,’ said his particklar frierd, Colonel Claw, 
K.X.R., a director of the line, ‘a double-eared Ass. My dear feller, the 
shares will be at 15 next week. Will you give me your solemn word of 
honor not to breathe to mortal man what I am going to tell you ?” 

*** Honor bright,’ says Fred. 

** * Hudson has joined the Line.’ Fred. didn’t say a word more, but went 
tumbling down to the City in his Broom. You know the state of the streats. 
Claw went by water. 

*** Buy me one thousand Hafricans for the 30th,’ cries Fred., bursting in- 
to his broker’s; and they were done for him at 4. 

bal « * * x * 

** Cant you guess the rest? Haven’t you seen the Share List? which 
says :— 

‘ Great Africans, paid 9d.; price 4 par.’ 

** And that’s what came of my pore friend Tiimmins’s time-barging. 

** What’ll become of him I can’t say; for nobody has seen him since. 
His lodgins in Jerming Street is to let. His brokers in vain deplores his 
absence. His Uncle has declared his marriage with his housekeeper; and 
the .Worning Erald (that emusing print) has a paragraf yesterday in the 
fashnabble news, headed ‘ Marriage in High Life.—The rich and beautiful 
Miss Mulligatawney, of Portland Place, is to be speedily united to Colonel 
Claw, K.X.R.’ JEAMEs.” 





A REAL BLESSING TO MANAGERS. 

, MR. CHOKEPIT.} 

(Of the Theatres Royal, Great Britain and Ireland, and Berwick-upon- 

Tweed,) 

Author of the most artful play-bills ever printed, respectfully submits his 

imagination (on reduced terms) to teetotal, burial, and benefit societies, 
urposing to take a “night” atthe London Theatres. The advertiser 

-yas always on hand an infallible assortment of houses, both crowded 
amd overflowing, to any extent, according to price. Audiences drawn 
in any quantity—either immense to the majors, or mild to the minors. | 
The following is a scale of attraction, at which Mr. C. guarantees. 


A BUMPER FOR FIVE POUNDS. 
For a “ musical mélange” between the pieces, with clog-horn- £ s. 
pipe, terrific combat, and Grecian statues—complete......... 0 15 
For all allegorical transparency to show over pit-entrance, with 
arms of Benefit Society—ladder, anchor, dove, &c , eye wide 
open in the middle, and something incontrovertible underneath, 
by way Of MOttO.. sec eeeecrecccereevesvess sot eeeeese vooee 1 
For a speech for President, and comic song for amateur brother.. 0 
For persuading first tragedian of theatre to act burlesque, and al- 
low it to be called such “ for this night only”......-..+...65. FE 1 0 
For inducing weekly papers to “ perceive by their advertising co- 
lumns” said benefit... cccccccccccccncccccsccccossccescosees 1 1 O 


£5 0 0 

N.B. Infant prodigies in sizes. Triumphs in every variety of the pyro- 

technic art. ‘* Auxiliary aid”—viz., Mrs. Chokepit and family—on the 
shortest notice. 


THE COCKNEY EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 
_ A trial of the Cockney Experimental Squadron came off a few days ago 
in the Southwark Channel. The Bee and the Daisy were first pitted 
against each other to steam it, under a heavy shower of rain, to the float- 
ing island of coal barges off Hungerford. Notwithstanding that the Bee 
had an immense pressure of » who had crowded all umbrellas 
under a stiffish gale, which was blowing furiously the wrong way, she 
— her antagonist by several cable’s-lengths, ten knots and a quarter of a 
athom. 

In the afternoon the Daisy challenged the .4nt, aud both crews appear- 
ed, at starting, full of confidence. There was a twinkle in the eye of the 
captain of the Daisy, which seemed to say, ‘‘ No you don’t,” while there 
was a quiet “ Won’t I though?” in the wink of the commander of the 
Ant, which justified the confidence of his backers. After a great deal of 
puerile quarrelling between the two boys employed on board each vessel 
to watch the signals of the captain, both crafts went away, with their heads 
well up in the wind, when the dé shot considerably in advance of her an- 
tagonist. The commander of the summoning his crew about him, 
addressed them eloquently from the -box, —~ was in the act.of say- 
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of coals on the fire, went gallantly up to her station. 
JAQUES IN CAPEL COURT. 

All the world are stags! 

Yea, all the men and women merely jobbers ! 

They have their brokers and their share accounts, 

And one man in his time tries many lines, 

The end being total ruin. . the greenhorn, 

Dabbling and dealing in lucky spec. ; 

And the prosperous seller, with his profits 

And joyous winning face, buying like mad, 

Unwilling to sell out ; and then, the loser, 

Sighing ike furnace, with a woful prospect 

Of the next settling day! Then a director, 

Full of strange schemes, and lodged at the West-End, 

Keeping a cab, and sudden growing rich,— 

Getting a bubble reputation 

Even in Capel Court. And then the bankrupt, 

With his debts’ schedule large, and no assets: 

By all his decent friends entirely cut,— 

Full of bad scrip, and fertile of fresh schemes; 

And so he plays hisgame, The sixth step sinks 

Into the low and herring-gutted stag, 

With spectacles on nose and list in haad ; 

His youthful gains all spent, the world too wide- 

-Awake to be ta’en in, and his long line . 

Of hapless creditors, that idly wait 

And whistle for their cash. Last scene of all, 

That ends this sad but common history, 

Is Union pauperism and oakum picking: 

Sans beer, sans beef, sans tea, sans everything. 


an entire scuttle 








The Railway Workhouse.—When we consider the daily supplements 
of the newspapers, filled with railway prospectuses; when we reflect that 
three-fourths of those schemes are arrant bubbles ; when we recollect that 
as large a proportion of the shareholders therein are men of straw; and, fi- 
nally, when we compute the sum that,--what with advertisements, esti- 
mates, surveys, and other disbursements,—these are likely to amount to; 
a painful idea obtrudes itself on our apprehension that, not to speak with 
too literal a strength, a very large herd of stags will go to the dogs. Un- 
der these circumstances, we see no other asy!um for them than the work- 
house ; and, as such a terminus will be terrible to all who have ever known 
the merest comfort, we earnestly suggest the establishment, by charitable 
subscription, of a Joint Stock Railway Workhouse, where at least the com- 
mon necessaries of life may be secured tothe inmates. The wind will thus, 
in a measure, be tempered to the shorn stag, and a refuge will be provided 
for him, where, when at length compelled to draw his horns in, he may 
end his days in peace. 

Fashions for the Fleet.—We understand that our ships being intended 
for ornament rather than for use, will in future be furnished by Taprell and 
Holland, the celebrated upholsterers. The Bulldog trigate is to have a set 
of mahogany masts, and the main-sheet is to goto Howell and James’s, to 
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express his approval, observing that it “a good picture.” 

He nized several of his frie ' ingwi 
* nahn a so i nds | comrades at a glance, sayingwith 

“That's Hill, and that Murray, and th i : i 
mitantee aad Oe y at Hardinge, ah! and is not that 

After looking silently and steadfastly upon the group for a few seconds— 
and probably contemplating his own likeness, which is unquestionable—he 
turned suddenly round and asked for a picture of “the hunt.” “ The rul- 
ing passion”—thought we as the greatest man of this age—meagre, and 
aged, but vigorous withall, (in clogs and white buckled cravat, dark grey 
Chesterfield buttoned close up, check tweed pantaloons,) turned away 
from that which was a/most sublime, to what was almost ridiculous. P 

London English Gentleman. 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK FOR 1846. 


First in the field, as becomes so great a teacher, Mr. Punch warns us of 
another year’s advent; showing us in his frontispiece, what Hyde Park will 
be when a few more years are over, and when the railway mania, indicated 
in another specimen of Mr. Punch’s art (an honest cheesemonger punishing 
his errand-lad for neglect of business: What you're at it again! writing 
for shares), shall have borne full fruit. In other pencillings, by the way, 
Mr. Punch continues his dashes at life ; exhibiting, among its rarities, the 
advantages of camphene lamps and of a general diffusion of pineapples: 
ae altogether, we must say, the wit and humor of his pocket-book pencil, 

anks to Mr. Leech, are not unworthy of his reputation. 

Mr. Punch’s married life is known. Incompatibility of temper, and 
other domestic infelicities, have oozed forth to the public. They will 
therefore read with caution what he says of a recent incident in the life of 
his friend Mr. Pinkney. 

‘** This morning, April 1, at half-past eleven precisely, the unfortunate 
young man, Mr. Edwin Pinkney, underwent the extreme penalty of infatu- 
ation, by expiating his attachment to Mary Ann Gale in front of the altar 
railings of St. Mary’s Church, Islington. 

‘*Tt will be in the recollection of all those friends of the parties who were 
at the Joneses’ party at Brixton two years ago, that Mr. Pinkney was there, 
and there first introduced to Mary Anne, to whom he instantly began to 
direct particular attentions—dancing with her no less than six sets that 
evening, and handing her things at supper in the most devoted manner. 
From that period commenced the intimacy between them which terminated 
in this morning’s catastrophe. 

‘** Poor Pinkney had barely attained to his twenty-eighth year ; but there 
is reason to believe that but for reasons of a pecuniary nature, his single 
life would have come earlier toan untimely end. A change for the betier, 
however, having occurred in his circumstances, the young lady’s jriends 
were induced to sanction his addresses, and thus to become accessories to 
the course for which he had just suffered. 

“Tne unhappy man passed the last night of his bachelor existence in 
his solitary chamber. From half-past eight to ten he was busily engaged 
in writing letters. Shortly after ten o’clock, his younger brother Henry 
| knocked at the door, when the doomed youth told him in a firm voice to 
come in. On being asked when he meant to go to bed, he replied, ‘ Not 
yet.” The question was then put to him how he thought he should sleep; 








be spliced with mother-o’-pearl, as well as to have a small row of insertion 


effect ifa frill is added to the sky-scraper. It is in contemplation to inlay 
the binnacle with buhl, and replace the old bowsprit with satin-wood. 
The sails are to be worked in floss silk with the arms of England, and real 


daughter has kindly undertaken to work a lace ruff to go round the com- 
pass; and as the material will wash, the weather, of course, can have no 
effect upon it. 

The Penny Boats.—At a meeting of the proprietors of the penny steam- 
boats, a most satisfactory report was read by the Secretary. Each voyage 
consumes only a quarter of a hundred of coals, at one-and-fourpence, which, 
allowing twopence for wood and lucifer matches, enables each vessel to 
navigate the entire distance, from the West-End tothe City, for one-and- 
sixpence. It iscalculated that each passage averages a return of three-and- 
elevenpence, which, alloying a penny for the Captain and a half-penny each 
for the crew for every voyage, gives a clear profit of two-and-twopence for 
the shareholders. Now that the City omnibusses are compelled to traverse 
the distant wilds of Rolls’ Buildings, and the romantic fastnesses—where 


is a real blessing to Londoners. 


stituting the Experimental Squadron have been ina very bad way since the 
late severe trial to which they have been subjected. 

The .d/bion has been suffering from an internal complaint, consisting of 
a derangement of the ballast, which rendered drastic treatment necessary ; 
and no less than thirty tons were taken from her. At one time, her state 
was so frightfully plethoric, that she was thought to be gradually sinking ; 
but she has since rallied under the influence of strong stimulants. The 
Queen has been suffering from a pressure of the stays, and a straining of the 
arms, but is now considerably better. The Vanguard has been rather 
dropsical, and has had water on the chest, but is now as well as can be 
expected. The Canopus was thought to have had two of her ribs broken, 
accompanied bya coldness in the legs or shivering of the timbers; but on 
inspection she proved to be in a tolerably sound condition. 

Modern Hieroglyphics.— 1 say Bill, "ave you seen Wotdyecallum ?” 

** Wot, do you mean Wots’isname ?” 

*©O no, not ’im,—that ’ere tother.” 

**O, ah! I seed ’im fast enuff.”” 

Elastic Pavement.—We perceive that a Company has been advertised 
for laying dows elastic pavement. Elasticity of eourse means the capability 
of being pulled out; but the pulling out will, we suspect, devolve entirely 
on the shareholders. 

Royal Melodies.—The King of Denmark is selling one of his colonies, a 
newspaper paragraph says, ‘**for a mere song.” We have made inquiries 
in the City, and have ascertained that the song alluded to is ** I’ve no 
money.” 

Coming Events, &c.—As many as seventeen thousand newspapers have 
been found in the General Post Oifice with their covers burst. The reason 
of the newspapers bursting is accounted for, by the fact that they contain 
so many railway bubbles. 





THE WATERLOO HEROES. 

When last week we noticed Lewis’s superb engraving,published by Graves 
& Co., of the Heroes of Waterloo assembled in the sumptuous room at Aps- 
ley House, we were not aware that the picture was inso forward a state as 
to be ready for delivery tothe public. We have now, however, seen one of 
the engravings in its complete form, and are sincerely glad of the oppor- 
tunity of recurring to so beautiful a work of art, and so truly interesting a 
collection of historical portraits. 
The picture in question contains the likenesses of about thirty individuals, 
whose names are connected with the greatest events in the recent history 
of Great Britain. Another such band of chiefs the world never saw. Even 
at this period, while most of the chosen band to which we allude are living 
among us, 
‘“‘ Their laurels all green and their locks all gray,” 
we attach mapoeanes to the likenesses of the brave men who comprise it; 
but what will be the value of those portraitures when Death shall have 
taken away all that is mortal of the warriors of Waterloo? We cannot but 
look forward to the day as not a very distant one, when the last of che He- 
roes before us shall be sleeping with the illustrious dead—his departed 
brothers in arms. Then how will the spectator estimate the “‘ counterfeit ’ 
of the representatives of the age’s chivalry ! 
We cannot but admire the sxill with which so many figures are cnowded 
together. We should not apply the term crowded, for every separate face 
and form is individually displayed. Much patience and study must have 
been expended upon so difficult a task. The most advanced figure is that 
of hisGrace the Duke. He appears to be, to use a hackneyed phrase, coming 
out of the picture. There stands the justly pre-eminent chief, the 

“Hero of a hundred fights, 
- With all his keen worn look,” 
in a contemplative attitude, and with that repose of feature which nothing 
could disturb, Thronged about him are his kindred spirits—leaders worthy 
of such a chief—great men, than whom none save Wellington could be 

reater. 
“ On the right of his Grace, as though advancing towards him, is the late 
Lord Hill. Ona his left the Marquis of Anglesey. The fame of the former, 
and the bravery of the latter, will be known when, it is hoped, such scenes 
as that which called them out will be mere matters of history. But we must 
refrain from attempting to particularise each hero. Each figure is entitled to 
more mention than our limits will permit us to make. How could we, for 
instance, say enough of Lord Stafiord, who, as Sir John Byers, conducted 
the defence of Hugoumont? Or of General Reynell and his Highlanders ? 
Or of General Douglas with his gallant 79th Cameronians? Or of General 





ing, ‘‘ Are ye men—are ye Britons—to let a rival steamer pass ye thus ?” 


put in between the gusset of the main-top, which will have a very pretty | 


beads are to be let in for the eyes of the lion and unicorn. The Admiral’s | 


the vehicles are always sticking fast—of Carey Street, the penny squadron | 


The Experimental Squadron.—We regret to hear that the ships con- 


to which his answer was, ‘I don’t know.’ He then expressed a desire tor 
a cigar and aglass of grog, which were supplied him. His brother, who 
_sat down and partook of the like refreshment, now demanded if he would 
| want anything more that night. He said, ‘ Nothing,’ in a firm voice. His 
affectionate brother then rose to take leave; when the devoted one consi- 
derately advised him to take care of himself. 

‘* Precisely at a quarter of a minute to seven, the next morning, the vic- 
tum of Cupid, having been called according to his desire, rose and prompt- 
| ly dressed himself. He had the self-control to shave himself without the 

slightest injury; for not evena scratch upon his chin appeared after the 
| operation. It would seem that he had devoted a longer time to his toilet 
| than usual. 

‘“‘ The wretched individual was attired in alight blue dress-coat with 
frosted metal buttons, a white waistcoat and nankeen trourers, with patent 
leather boots. He wore round his neck a variegated satin scarf, which par- 
tially concealed the Corazza of his bosom. In front of the scarf was insert- 
ed a breast-pin of very conspicuous dimensions. Having descended the 
staircase with a quick step, he entered the apartment where his brother 
and a few friends were awaiting him. He shook hands cordially with all 
present; and on being asked how he had slept, answered ‘ Very well ;’ and 
| to the farther demand as to the state of his mind, he said ‘ He felt happy.’ 
** One of the party having hereupon suggested that it would be as well to 
| take something before the melancholy ceremony was gone through, he ex- 
claimed with some emphasis, ‘ Decidedly,’ Breakfast was accordingly 
served ; when he ate the whole of a French roll, a large round of toast, two 
sausages, and three new-laid eggs, which he washed down with two great 
breakfast-cups of tea. In reply to an expression of astonishment on the 
part of a person present, at his appetite, he declared that he never felt it 
heartier in his life. 

‘* Having inquired the time, and ascertained that it was ten miuutes to 
eleven, he remarked that ‘ it would soon be over.’ His brother then in- 
quired if he could do anything tor him ; when he said he should like a glass 
of ale. Having drunk this, he appeared satisfied. 

** The fatal moment now approaching, he devoted the remaining brief 
portion of his time to distributing among his friends those little articles 
which he would soon no longer want. To one he gave his cigar-case, to 
another his tobacco-stopper, and he charged his brother Henry with his 
latch-key, with instructions to deliver it, after all was over, with due so- 
lemnity to his landlady. 

‘** The clock at length struck eleven; and at the same moment he was 
informed that a cab was at the door. He merely said, ‘ [ am ready,’ and al- 
lowed himself to be conducted to the vehicle; into which he got with his 
brother—his friends followed in others. 

** Arrived at the tragical spot, a short but anxious delay of some seconds 
took place; after which they were joined by the lady with her friends. Lit- 
tle was said on either side ; but Miss Gale, with customary decorum, shed 
tears. Pinkney endeavored to preserve a composure ; but a slight twitching 
of his mouth and eyebrows proclaimed his inward agitation. 

** The ill-starred bachelor having submitted quietly to have a large white 
bow pinned to his button-hole, now walked, side by side with Miss Gale, 
with a firm step to the altar. He surveyedthe imposing preparations with 
calmness : and gazed, unmoved, on the clergyman, who, assisted by the 
clerk, was waiting behind the railings. 

‘All requisite preliminaries having now been settled, and the prescribed 
melancholy formalities gone through, the usual question was put, ‘ Wilt 
thou have this woman for thy wife? To which the rash youth replied, in 
a distinct voice, ‘I will.’ He then put the fatal ring upon Miss Gale’s fin- 
ger ; the hymeneal noose was adjusted ; and the poor fellow was launched 
into matrimony.” 

We must refer the reader tothe Pocket Book itself for the last act of an 
American Tragedy. We fear it reveals another of Mr. Punch’s weaknesses. 
He has bees dealing in Alabama or Mississippi. London Examiner. 


Olla Podrida. 


Selections from late papers received at the Office of the N. York “ Spirit of the Times.” 











A Lion Fxentr.—In an extract which the Dédats gives from a letter 
dated Bona, in Africa, on the 14th ult., the writer states—‘‘I have already 
spoken of the rare proofs of intrepidity and courage which have been given 
by the Maréchal-des-logis Gerard in his expeditions against the lions. I 
must now tel} you of one of his exploits, which nearly cost him his life ; 
though I should first mention that at midnight, on the 2d of August, he 
killed a liones#near the domains of Sheik Mohammed ben Amar, situate 
in Mahanna, the country of Ouled Hamza, but witheut any remarkable in- 
cident attending it. 

‘* On the 15th the brave young fellow was called on by the inhabitants of 
Meira, near the Garden ef Lions, in the gorges of the Mohanna, to rid the 
country of a black lion, which bad depopulated it, and attacked the flocks 
for a number of years. For several nights Gerard posted himself with the 
expectation of meeting the animal in his track of the previous evening, but 
to no purpose ; for the lion never took the same way twice. Tired of wait- 
ing, he placed himself, on the evening of the 19th, in the midst of the 
Garden of Lions, and near the only opening which exists in this immense 
gorge. 

‘* Seated a few paces from a narrow path, and partly hidden by an enor- 
mous stone, Gerard waited some hours for his terrible adversary. About 
eleven o’elock the noise of steps warned him of the animal’s arrival : Gerard 
prepared for his reception, and the lion, which, whatever savans may s- 
sert to the contrary, is endowed with the sense of smelling, scented out the 
footsteps of the intrepid hunter, and set up a fearful roaring. 

‘s The moon shone brilliantly, and enabled Gerard to let him approach 
within four or five paces, so as to take a surer aim. When the lion saw 
him he bristled with rage, and Gerard fired a ball into the middle of his 





Kempt, who fought with Picton? which is saying something for the living. 


forehead, which unfortunately bounded back and struck the brave fellow 
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on Gerard’s feat. 


she blade broke and the lion walked off roaring fearfully. 
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1° gave indisputable proofs of his coolness and bravery.” 
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yj named Anne Woodward, an inmate of St. Barthlome v's Hospital. 
vidual has been a recipient of the benefitsof the above charitable institu 
for a period of about thirteen years, and at the time of her «lection some 
aor disappointed competitors stated tothe committee of trustees that she 
,yssesved of wealth. This, however, she solemnly denied. The history 

» pid woman, ®s it has been told to us, is a somewha: curious one. She 

y above 80 years ofage. Several years ago she bestowed her affections 

) aman named Woodward, who accepted them rather reluctantly, she 
sens. we believe, considerably his senior ; but as she was very urgent in her 
coursnip. aud had, moreover, the reputation of possessing a well-stocked 
Woodward surreadered himself to the impetuosity of her wooing, and 

J her at Newent. After the marriage she declared she had not a shil- 

ihe world By mutual agreement a separation took place, the husbind 

nis way to London, his wife remaining behind as lodginy-house- 
‘ueltenham She, however, sv0n followed his example, sold off her 
ol departed also, no one knew whither, and for a number of years 
g more was seen or beard of her. In process of time her husband was 
vored to his fathers, and then, as if she had dropped from the clouds, his 
vydowagao made her appearance on the scene, and succeeded in persuading 
spense’s of chari'y in Gloacester thatshe wasa fit and proper object fo 

) nt) the hospital of St. Bartholomew. Lately, the state of her affairs 

ica‘ed in confidence to agentleman held in much esteem in this 
s)\oourioo', bat whose pecuniary embarrassments unfortunately 

1 ‘his lusiance to fa!la victim to temptation. This gentleman, 

stated. advised that the stock should be sold out and re invested. The 
Wis ace xn glished by him on her behalf, but the reinvestment was 

iud (lia y, the affairs of the gentleman have become so involved 

e country, and the old woman’s tong-cherished secret store 
e £1 200. 1s suid) has vanished. S:ill, notwithstanding the magnitude 
uss, 42 receives, aud probably deserves, bus little sympathy.—Glouces- 
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ances are sail to have just occurred in connexion with the Duke 


1 AlaiV, 


wits. are likely to cause great an! painful excitement 

2s of “nove tan 042 [moertal and Royal Hoase. At presenta 

./ 1 s50.2ewhat mysterious) silence is preserved onthis matter, ex- 
‘sr as relates to the reported immediate return of her Imperial 


e Dichess to St. Petersburgh, notwithstanding the season of 


r sucd @ journey, 
ent to Her M tjesty.—The Bombay, Captain Furley, has brought 
tifal Arabian entire horses, of a fine grey colour, and which, toze- 


| their nousings, of an extraordinary unique, and gorgeous descrip- | 


| at £1000 per horse, are forwarded as a present to her Majesty 

‘brated Parsee merchant, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy They were 

in the most excellent condition. They were debarked on Sa- 

ul transmitted to her Majesty’s stables. Sir Jamsetjee Je bjeehoy 

rhted for his aid to the British Government, and has attained the 
nt of general estimation in the eastern world. 

King of the French.—At one o’clock on Tues lay, the King, accom- 
the Prinee Royal, Count de Paris, the Princess his sons, and at- 
1's ministers and the officers of his household, entered the throne- 
: Tuileries, when the Marshal Duke de Dalmatie, President of 
il, presented to his Majesty the commissioners appointed for di- 
i superintending the erection of the monument to the memory 

‘te Duke of Orleans, The marshals of France, the generals of the 
| the admirals of the navy, now in Paris ; General Jacqueminot, 
‘ant of the National Guard of the Seine, with his staff; the gene- 
t the National Guards of Paris and the Banlieu, the colonels and 
‘olonels of the different legions, the prefect of the Seine, the pre- 

*, all the generals and superior officers in the War Oifice and 

. General Sebastiani, commandant of the first military division, 
|; General Schneider, commandant,of the division without the 
118, With his staff; the colonels and lieut.-colonels of the infan- 

, artillery, and engineers ; and the military intendants and sub- 

's, were present atthisceremony. The Duke de Dalmatie advanc- 

resented to his Majesty the minutes of the inaugeration of the 

ith the following address :— 
e,—I have the honour of presenting to your Majesty the minutes of 
eration of the equestrian statue of Monseigneur the Duke of Or- 
ice Royal, which has been erected in the Court of the Louvre, 
ithe army and navy have spontaneously desired to offer to posteri- 
rpetuation of the memory of his Royal Highness. The commission, 
'y Marshal Valée, and of which were members, Marshal Count 
deceased,) Lieutenant Generals Baron d’Athalin, Count Baudraud, 


uthezene, Baron Woirol, Baron Rapatel, Count Schramm, the; 


tendant Melcion d’Arc, and M. Martineau de Cheznez, Anditor 
incil of State, Secretary, has given to the preparatory works of 
ment attentions which I hope the King will have the goodness to 
[ have also the honour to present to your Majesty the medals 
ive been struck on this sad and solemn occasion.” 
\ing immediately delivery the minutes to the Count de Paris, whom 
y the hand, saying— 
ir Child,—I cannot do better than give this to yeu. You will 
> aprecivus testimony of the feeling of contidence and affection 
irmay eutertained for your poor father.” 
‘Majesty then, turning towards the committee and officers, with which 
im was filled, said— 
‘ate, my dear Marshal, the zeal with which the commission, 
‘cirection, has fulfilled the wish of the land and sea forces, and 
in as weil as you. On receiving this new homage to the memo- 
s\oved son, over whom France mourns with me, I am too much 
ve able to express as I would all that I experience at this mo- 
‘ut however painful it may be to me now to make my voice heard, 
‘t My powers when called upon to express to express to the army, 
ial Guard, and to all France, how deeply my heart, and the hearts 
using to me, are penetrated with such a homage, and to testify, at 
time, to the people of Paris, how much we have been touched by 
‘\o5 demonstrations with which they have surrounded the statue 
| Gave o‘lered to me in the name of the army.” 
sation ia3 been caused at Vienna, by the arrest of a nobleman 
some of the first families in Austria) on suspicion of having forged 
says that sould Marsal Bugeaud settle affairs successfully in 
© will be seat to the South Seas to bring Queen Pomare to rea- 


ease of 


1 Temp’e, lately expired in lodgings, in Hatton garden, at 


‘ase of 76. A remurkable mystery, in many respects, attached 


\ 
Weillla 


‘factor aid conduct of the deceiseed, who was a person of very | 


‘ers and accomplishments. From the language and observa- 
vs ‘eV persons who were acquainted with the deceased were ac- 
vecr, William Temple was generally supposed to be closely 
“ti a noble family. Though formerly in affluence (as ample 
“isis to prove) deceased expired in comparatively reduced cir- 
ut to the last houra weekly stipend was received through the 


3 


*<t¥tc [unetionary of Westminster, and also from a party, bear- | 


> Sur 


te Name, residing at Norwich, When the period of dissolution 
“ia, teceased expressed an anxious desire that after death, the 

* 40 Se laid out in the usual way. When life was extinct, it 
‘tod, to the utter surprise of the surgeon and landlady, that the 
7 It is unnecessary tu give the names of the 


r 
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4 percect Womaa ! 
‘(ts supposed, were aware of the secret, but we may state that 
- J OF te deceased, as well as several triends, were, during an 
» yp of maay years, totally uaconscious of the real sex of the 
riedty i... &Eple, whe, as the register of burial certifies, was con- 
The so ‘ve as “ Mary Ann Temple.” 
] mon of Paul and Virginia.—A correspondent of the Boston 
rated ti Louis in the Isle ot France, says that many suppose the 
ed the ¢ - of Paul and Virginia isa fiction, but such is not the case. 
llishme. a outline of the story is drawn from truth, and the only 
St Riese. TL be said to be found in the graceful style of Bernardin 
iments of briek tombs of the hero and heroine still exist, being simple 
Waters — and plaster, now much defaced by the hands of curios- 
uve and the M ve old church of Pamplemousses withstands the ravages of 
“orne de la Decouverte will be a more enduring monument 


“ay uf whe’ Memory of Pauland Virginiais still: cherished by the people, 
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ad “ Whom be . ‘ r : : 
ALE ee eset on wn a nepted i 
5°s make a pilgrimage to Pamplemousses—for to stand over the 


4 Slfan 


schest. At the same instant the lion darted towards him striking 
» th ois chest the stone behind which he was placed, and overturned it | awaken pleasing reflections 
et. Unable to fire on account of being so near, he as quickly ; 
as possible seized his dagger, which he was accustomed to carry at his 
< je without a sneath, and aimed a blow at the animal’s left temple, but | 
[t was with 
| houlty that Gerard could extricate his feet, which were much bruised, 
‘oom the stone that had fallen on them. He however at last escaped, safe 
. jad, from a strife in which he reckoned his death as certain, but 


an Letraordinary Charater.—An individual passing by the 


graves of the lovers, and to call to mind passages of their history, can but 


In 1798 the stump of one of the city 


the corner of Broadway and Wall street, New York, by some men at work 


for the Manhattan Water Works C 
originally erected to keep out the ‘Reateia. hn inal Miia 


a! ome Fe 4 ee Many stories are told of the feats, of the strange ad- 
ae sb eo ager scapes of the ‘‘ free mounted” trappers, but it 
elt node hed te to mention one which Richardson, a Kentucky man, 
Tereidevit tind e ae of the company as one of the most astute and 
ue ah nam ers of the mountains, used to tell. It is his boast that he 
wile Bae ae on his journey on the most dreary and distant tra- 
dint, his ra . ear his trusty rifle, his pistols, and his knife, his steel 
poor) bong Baty: a ha _of cord, and wallet, are his only accompaniments, 
et ne’ rus alan Providence. Furnished with these, I have heard 

lain fe ears nothing, over river, or frozen lake, or mountain, or barren 
= ais = i once out alone, hunting buffalues, and at the close of 
.e ee ~ iting to his tent, when he heard a clattering of hoofs be- 
ps ve tn hee ok looking back observed three Blackfeet Indians, well 
, » In hot pursuit of him. He immediately threw off his cargo 
of meat to lighten his horse, and then urged onwards the animal to his 
utmost speed, in hopes to outstrip his pursuers, but discovered that the 
enemy were gaining rapidly upon him, and would soon have him at their 
yoo A ey adopted an expedient as singularly ingenious as it was 
ee eee: y bold. Drawing his long scal ping knife, he plunged it into his 
orse’s neck, and at once severed the spine. The animal instantly dropped 
dead, and the determined hunter, throwing himself behind the fallen car- 
case, prepared to meet his pursuers. In amoment one of the Indians came 
within range of his rifle, and was shot through the heart. The other two, 
seeing the fate of their companion, halted for a moment, and then pre- 
— to surround the cnemy ; but as the first man had sent his ball whist- 
ing by the ear of Richardson, he himself dropt from his horse from a ball, 
from one of Richardson's long pistols. The third, seeing this rather a dan- 
gerous game to play, whipped his horse and was soon out of sight. Rich- 
ardson had then only to gather the fruits of his victory. He caught the 
two [ndians’ horses, mounted one, loaded the other with the discharged 


cargo of meat, and returned home with two spare rifles and a good stock 
of ammunition, 7 


The Emperor Napoleon’s Natural Son.—The Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine was occupied last week with the adjourned suit of CountLeon, natural 
son of the Emperor Napoleon, against his mother, the Countess de Lux- 
bourg, demanding from her a pension of 6,000f. for his support. It may 
be remembered that this affair was brought on last week, and postponed to 
allow the counsel of the{defendant to take cognizance of a number of doc- 
uments adduced by the plaintiff in support of his case. Amongst others 
were letters from General Bertrand, Count de LasCases, and M. Marchand, 
declaring that at St. Helena the Emperor had frequently spoken of the plain- 
tiffin kind terms, and in his will had left a sum of 300,000f. to purchase 
him an estate. A great number of receipts were also put in and read, show- 
ing that the Count, when in prosperity, had for years accorded provisions to 
the Countess, to her sister, Mademoiselle Zulma de Laplagne, and to the 
first husband of the Countess. One receipt also acknowledged a sum of 
25,000f. paid to the Countess herself. The Countess at present lives with 
' her husband at Manheim, ingthe Grand Duchy of Baden. Her avowé, M. 
| Delorme, demanded a beholden ponstians on the ground that M. Marie, 
| her avocat, was absent. This was opposed by the other party, on the 
'ground that the required delay was only a part of the system of tactics 
| adopted by the defendant in the snit; the matter, he said,was in reality too 

urgent to admit of further postponement, and the? proofs of the Ccunt’s 
| being the defendant’s son, (on which the whole suit rested,) were so 
| clear that any delay was uncalled for. The avoué of the defendant argued, 
/at great length, that the acte de naissance produced by Count Leon did 
not, and could not, in any way refer to the Countess ; but on the other side, 
a letter was produced in her own handwriting, in which she repeatedly 
named him her son, and spoke of him with great interest. In addition, 
another letter, dated October 14, 1915, was put in from the mother of the 
Countess, now living with her at Manheim, in which the plaintiff is named 
| ‘* her dear grandson,” and the Countess de Luxbourg is called his “ mother.” 
The letter, which implores the plaintiff to terminate the disseusions existing 
jin the family, is signed * your affectionate grandmother.” The Conrt de- 
| cided that from the evidence there could be no doubt that Count Leon was 
| certainly the son of the Countess de Luxbourg; and that, as the case was 
| urgent, all delay ought to be refused, and that the pleadings must be pro- 
| ceeded with at once. As no person appeared for the defendant, the Court 
| condemned the Countess de Luxbourg by default to pay to her son, Count 
| 
| 


gate posts was exhumed from near 








Leon, an alimentary pension of 6,000f. a year. 

‘Amateur Theatricals.—The town was curiously amused a few weeks 
| azo with the rumor of a private performance of Ben Johnson’s “ Every 
; Man in his Humor,” which took place at the little theatre belonging to 
| Mias Kelly, in Dean-street, Soho ; and highly eulogistic whispers were cir- 
| culated concerning the apt abilities of ** Boz,” the accomplished John Fos- 
| ter, and the numerous wits connected with Punch, who sustained the lead- 

ing characters. The audience consisted of the most distinguished literary 
| men and critics of the day ; and their testimony to the merits of ** the play- 
ers’ —evidenced in their consummate tact and perfect knowledge of stage 
business—seems to be warm and universal. Stimulated by the success of 
| the experiment, a second perfurmance is talked of ; and we have not only 
some reason for knowing that it will take place on Saturday, the 15th of 
| November, but that his Royal Highness Prince Albert will honor it with his 
| presence. The “‘ company” in the former instance included the names of 
Charles Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, John Foster, Mark Lemon, Dudley Costel- 
| lo, Leech, Frank Stone, and others of kindred repute; and we presume 
there will be no alteration in the arrangements when the ghost of ‘rare Ben” 
summons them together again. London Evening Paper. 

The Age of Authors.—It was not until he had reached his fifty-seventh 
| year, that Cervantes completed the first part of his great work the ‘*Don- 
| Quixote.” The most celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, 

seem to have been the production of the latter period of life. Fielding was 
| between forty and fifty, when he wrote “ Tom Jones.” Richardson was 
sixty, or very near itwhenhe wrote “ Clarissa.” And Scott was some years 
over forty, when he began the series of the ‘Waverley Novels.” The world, 
the school of the novelist, cannot be run through like the terms of a Uni- 
| versity, and the knowledge of its manifold varieties must be the result of 
| long and diligent training. 
| One of the most extraordinary of the contemporaries of Cervantes was 
| Lope de Vega. He was the idol of his countrymen, the most popular dra- 
matic writer for the time that ever lived, and who threw off the various in- 
ventions of his genius with a rapidity and profusion that staggers credulity. 
' The account of his labours is indeed extraordinary, and may well entitle 
him to be called The Wholesale Author—‘ It is impossible to state the 
results of his labours in any form that will not powerfully strike the imag- 
‘ination. ‘Thus, he has left 21,300,000 verses in print, besides a mass of 
| manuscript. He furnished the theatre, according to the statement of his in- 
timate friend, Montalvan, with 1300 regular plays, and 400 autos or reli- 
| gious dramas—all acted. He composed according to his own statement, more 
than 100 comedies in the almost incredible space of twenty-four hours each ; 
and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand verses, great part 
of them rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets, and other difficult forms of 
| yersification. He lived seventy-two years and supposing hym to have em- 
ployed fifty of that period in composition, although he filled a variety of en- 
grossing vocations during that time, he must have averaged a play a week, 
to say nothing of twenty-one volumes, quarto, of miscellaneous works, in- 
cluding five epics, written in his leisure moments, and all now in print!” 





A GIPSEY STORY. 

A lady of rank and fortune, who happened to have no children, and who 
lived in the neighborhood, had taken so great a liking to a beautiful little 
gipsey girl, that she took her horne, and had her educated, and at length 
adopted her as her daughter. She was called Charlotte Stanley; received 
the education of a young Eaglish lady of rank, and grew up to be a beauti- 
ful, well-informed, and accomplished girl. 

In the course of time, a young man of good family became attached to 
her, and wished to marry her. The nearer, however, this plan approached 
the period of its execution, the more melancholy became the young Hin- 
dostanee bride. One day, to the terror of her foster-mother and her be- 
trothed husband,she was found to have disappeared. It was known that there 
had been gipsies in the neighborhood: a search was set on foot, and Char- 
lotte Stanley was discovered in the arms of a long, lean, brown, ugly gip- 
sey, the chief of the tribe. She declared she was his wife, and no dune had 
aright to take her away from him, and the benefactress and the Le gre 
returned inconsolable. Charlotte a‘terwards came to visit them, and told 
how, as she grew up, she had felt more and more confined within the walls 
of the castle, and an irresistible longing had at length seized her to return 
to her wild gipsey life. . 

The fellow whom she had chosen for her husband, was said to be one of 
the wildest aad ugliest of the whole tribe, and to treat his beautiful and del- 
icate wife in the most barbarous manner. He was some time after condemned 
to be hanged for theft; but his wife, through the influence of her distin- 
guished connexions, procured the commutation of his sentence to that of 
confinement in the hulks. During the time of his imprisonment, she vis- 








lake, we could not forego 





ited him constantly, and contrived in many ways to improve his situation, 
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without the savage manifesting in return the smallest gratitude. He ac- 
cepted her marks of affection 4 a tribute due from a slave, and frequently, 
ov Sh me Visits, ill-treated her. 

& tolled incessantly, however, to obtain his release, supplicating both 
her foster-mother and her former lover to use all their tatlees in his fa- 
vor. At the very moment of his liberation, however, when Charlotte was 
hastening to meet him across the plank placed from the boat to the shore, the 
savage repulsed her so roughly, that she fell into the water. She was drawn 
out again, but could not be induced to leave him, and returned to her for- 
mer wild way of life in the New Forest and the fairs of London. 

I saw the portrait of Charlotte Stanley, which was preserved by the friend 
of her youth. Her story is a kind of inversion of that of Preciosa, and 
mizht make an interesting romance, 

The Southampton committee, it is said, have not been more fortunate 
with the gipsies, whom at different times, they have put out to service, than 
was the benefactress of Charlotte Stanley: for they all return, sooner or 
later, to their wild wandering life. 





DUELLING. 

Lord B—— ran away with a married lady, who was afterwards di- 
vorced, andJhe married her. But his lordship, after the first esca- 
pade, was somewhat surprised that he did not receive a challenge from the 
injured husband, and was so anxious to make reparation, that at last he 
wrote to offer it. His note was worded as follows :—‘ Sir, having done you 
the greatest injury one man can do another, I think itincumbent on me to 
offer you the satisfaction which one gentleman owes to another in such 
circumstances.” The reply was this:—** My Lord, in taking off my hands 
a woman who proved herself a wretch, you have done me the greatest favor 
one man can do another ; I think it incumbent upon me to offer you the 
acknowledgements one gentleman owes to another in such circumstances.” 
This man took a cold-blooded view of the case, but he was right ; revenge, 
in such a case, was no reparation, and the unworthiness of the cause must 
completely neutralise its relish. The real cause of the most violent quar- 
rels is very often beyond the reach of evidence or explanation, and this it 
is which accounts for permanent and mortal difference breaking out on a 
trivial pretext, which seems like nothing, but is backed by old hatreds, in- 
definable slights, rivalries, and hoarded animosities. The once notorious 
Baron Von Huffman challenged a man for not inviting him to dinner, a 
cause not likely,to be avowed, but certainly it was the real one. The 
Baron had lost his trunk in the river, with all his letters of introduction, 
and consequently, till more came, his standing was not well ascertained. 
Some persons received him, others denounced him; but this latter class 
the Baron, if he could get at them, was always ready to fight. He knew 
very well that the ratio ultima regum, the | gif kings, was also the best 
logic for impostors, and if aay thonght his cr tials were short weight, 
he was ready to throw his pistol into the scale. In the case in question, 
Mr. J.R , whom the Baron met ina certain set where he had access, 
was famous for his good dinners, from which the Baron was always left. 
Weary of this, he called one day on Mr. R——, and spread his credentials, 
such as they were, before him, by way of removing suspicions, which he 
siid he heard R had expressed, and against which he had made a lad 
bored argument. He left his papers, and desired they might be returned 
with a note expressive of the impression they produced ; but R return- 
ed them in a blank envelope. The Baron thereupon sent a challenge, 
which was left at the door as if it had been an invitation for dinner. Mrs. 
R opened it, and immediately replied to it as follows:—*‘ Sir, your 
note is received. My husband will not have anything to do with you under 
any circumstances, but whenever yon produce official proof that you have 
been aid-de-camp to Prince Blucher, as you say, I will fight a duel with 
you myself.—Mary R 94 




















MARVELLOUS. 

A French savant, at Dijon, went one night quite exhausted to bed, after 
long and vain efforts to make out the sense of a passage in a Greek poet. 
On falling asleep, he seemed to himself to be transported in spirit to Stock- 
holm, where he was conducted into the palace of Queen Christina, ushered 
into the royal library, and placed before a compartment in which he dis- 
tinguished a small volume that bore atitle new to him. He opened the 
volume, and found in it the solution of the grammatical difficulty which had 
so perplexed him. The joy which he felt at this discovery awaking him, 
he struck a light and made a memorandum of what he had seen in his 
dream, The dark passage he now found perfectly cleared up. The adven- 
ture, however, was too strange to suffer him to rest satisfied without takin 
some steps to ascertain in how far the impressions of his nocturnal journa 
corresponded with the reality. Descartes was at that time at Stockholm, 
and our savant wrote to Chanut, the French ambassador to the Swedish 
Court, with whom he was acquainted, requesting him to ask the philoso- 
pher whether the royal library had such and such peculiarities, (which he 
described,) and whether, in a certain compartment, a certain volume of such 
a size and form, was not to be found, on such and such a page of which 
stood ten Greek verses, acopy of which the savant subjoined. Descartes 
answered the ambassador that unless the querist had been in the habit of 
visiting the library for the last twenty years he could scarcely have de- 
scribed its arrangement more accurately: the compartment, the volume, 
the ten Greek verses, all tallied exactly with the description. A counter- 
part to this story is related by Wangenheim, 

The son of a Wirtemberg jurist was studying at Gottingen, and having 
occasion for a book which he could not find inthe library there, and which 
he remembered to have seen at home, wrote to request his father to send 
him the same. The father searched his library for the book in vain; it 
was not to be found, and he wrote to his son to this effect. Some time af- 
ter, as he was at work in his library, and rose from his seat to replace a 
book which he had done with on its shelf, he beheld his son standing not 
far from him, and in the act, as it seemed, of reaching down a book, which 
stood at a considerable height, and on which the ontstretched hand of the 
figure was already laid. “Myson!” eried the astonished father, ‘* how 
came you here?” As he spoke the apparition vanished. The father, 
whose presence of mind was not disturbed, immediately took down the 
book on which the hand of the figure had seemed to be laid, and, behold, 
it was the very one his son had written for. He sent it, by that day’s post 
to Gottingen, but soon after received a letter from his son, written on the 
very morniag on which he had seen the apparition, and stating the exact 
spot where the writer was confident the book was to be found. It is un- 


necessary to say that it was the very spot which the apparition had al- 
ready indicated. Dublin University Magazine 





D’ORSAY REDIVIVUS. 

Considering the period at which he flourished, D Orsay some ten years 
ago ruled the realms of fashion with as much supremacy as was ever exer- 
cised by Nash or Brummell in their palmy days ; and happily for the Count, 
though a foreigner, and a man whose liberal expenditure was always a trifle 
in advance of his means in his adversity, he retained the friendship, and, 
moreover, the esteem of men who were his asscciates in his prosperity. 
This was not the case with the two former arbiters in the world of fashion, 
for one, ‘‘ expired a driveller and a show,” and the other was without those 
troops of friends who should gather round a man in his old age. D’Orsay 
was a long time in rebus adversis, but his friends never deserted him. About 
three years ago we have often seen him driven out by Chesterfield on a 
Sunday, when his own cab was not exac'ly at his command ; and the inter- 
mediate days between Sunday and Sunday, were devoted toa kind of hide- 
and-seek, which was anything but agreeable to a man of enlarged notions 
and liberal ideas. The two dandies of the old school were merel: 'dandies, 
with only a strong dash of impudence ; but D°Orsay’s accomp ishments 
were not restricted to the niceties and refinement of dress, his agrémens 
were more comprehensive, and in their wide range included most of the 
liberal arts. The res angusta domi never betrayed the Count into any act 
unworthy the character of a nobleman and a gentleman ; for an affaire de 
ceur, or an unlimited extension of credit with atradesman, does not, in high 

ite, warrant such an imputation. 

mr = a estimate his me good feelings, among which the one which 
prompted him to originate the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in Dis- 
tress, is not the least commendable ; we are glad to perceive that since he 
obtained his letter of license, which gave him once again to liberty and hap- 
piness, he is indulging a passion for ‘ coming it uncommon strong,” as Mr. 
Weller, junior, would say. His present turn-out is the most récherché in 
London, which is not saying much for it, certainly, at this dull season, when 
one scarcely meets an equipage of better appearance than a tax-cart ; but 
its claims to distinction might defy competition in the “ merry month of 
May,” when the Park, about six-o’clock, contains the better part of all that 
is worth looking at in London. ; . 

His Countship’s tiger is the smallest, neatest, and prettiest specimen of 
the species that was ever caught; and as a young female, looking like asen- 
timental milliner’s apprentice, observed that he was “a perfect duck,” and 
next his lordship’s whiskers, the prettiest thing in nature. D’Orsay knows 
that he is getting somewhat old, and, worse than all, fat and pursy ; but 
now that he has the road before him once again, he feels that he has blood 
in him still, and, like a Roman tom ge will not give in until thoroughly 
vanquished. If his friend, old Crocky, had been alive, he would have — 
ebrated his avatar by a glorious symposium at his pandemonium ; but as the 
old fishmonger has e to catch tittle-bats and bub for eels in the Elysian 
this tribute to one who seems resolved not to be 


numbered among the numerous family of the has-beens. 
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HARLEQUIN. 
Fe eae er Oat out, brief candle! 


ife’s but a walking shadow—a poor player— 
se struts and frets his heur upen the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 

Most of our old theatrical als remember William Elliot, a man 
of extraordi versatility as an actor, being at all times as ready to assume 
the bat of the equin aa the Baton of the Ghost in Hamlet. Poor fel- 
low ! his lav’ change from hie mortal scene was on the 25th ult., at his 
residence in Holywell-lane, Shoreditoh, ia the Stth year of his age. He 
had been latterly acting tamager at the Britanaia Saloon, Hoxton, and con- 
trived to * husband out lies candle te ita close.” upon very limited means. 
From his obs @& the stage, and hie experience in every 
walk of the Grama gave Dima a Kaowledge of thearoal business which few 
of bas eve aie Oia Dowat Ee was for several veare a valuable ad- 
jvaet t Ure eocemtte Rupert Wiktiaga Eitiston. when he was manager at 
Bi piogtam, aad viles tows, aud wae always at his command 
Ww £0 Oh (Oh ay DARE TR & Cake OF ucoennity or emnengevey, as the following 
per cade aieanivlas ealh waleuinlls prowe —— 

L AbD Dad Doan abvoctiaed af ale country towa; but on the day 
vet DD Te Merrie WD Be planed @ edest of Hheatric al wardrobes, including the 
hes gdh Re AE easing, th Dyewla astowest -_ London, did not arrive, pty 

ci. fe eho “Onpgaldtag osm pant of the manager respecting some mo- 
Haina peradhan sarge isa a wna habitually wubject. J ust before the 
HOLS Kips & common of war was held in the manager’s room, 
» White, bili wae wae te play Harlequin, was summoned :— 

lyse ity, Gaye eae Dow,” saad the manager, pouring out a glass of wine 
Ot. he dexoued etm, “T have it—but take a glass of wine first—come, 
mh dian Puivun ea, sit —aplendid, by G—d! Another glass, my dear 
yy i SeQaiee Your assistance to get us out of this dilemma.” 

-. Contesely, se, L shall be most happy—anything in my power I'll do 
wi ltd, \pliematare,” . , 

“Thea !” eried Elliston, endeavoring to preserve his gravity, and grap- 
cag Elhot’s hand warmly between both his—‘ Then the thing is done, my 

dear fellew ; you have only to peel off, and allow the scene-painter to paint 
your skin te resemble the Harlequin’s dress, it will never be discovered by 
the audience.” 

‘Paint myself like a wild Indian, sir!” exclaimed the astonished actor. 

““ Well, well!” cried Elliston, with one of his blandest smiles. 

** No, no, like a Harlequin, my friend,” replied Elliston, calmly ; “‘a few 
patches of color and sprinkling of gold and silver leaf over your body— 
nothing in life easier.” ; ee 

“Sir!” said Elliot, indignantly, “I’m astonished at your proposition ; 
you know I never object to anything in reason to oblige you; [ve gone on 
in all manner of dresses at a pipch, but Ill by d——< if ever I appear ina 
coat of paint!” a 

“« Sit down; we must see what can be done, since you demur to the an- 
cient British costume. Hold! I think I have it now. Did you ever play a 
marine Harlequin ?” 

«* Never, sir,” answered Elliot. ; 

‘« Never! then you shall do # this evening. There’s a sailor’s dress in 
the wardrobe—go, and equip yourself with it this moment, and come to me 
on the stage” 

Elliot, who did not perceive that the first proposal was only intended as 
a decoy to make him offer no opposition to the scarcely less absurd one of 
the marine Harlequin, hastened to obey the artful manager's directions, 
In afew minutes he was at the wing, ready dressed, where Elliston was 
waiting ; he pressed his hand with significant warmth, and without giving 
his victim time to inquire what he meant to do, led him on the stage before 
the audience, whom he addressed in the following manner :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen—It has been the study of my lite to make such 
improvements in dramatic representations as might make them deserving 
of the patronage of an enlightened and intelligent assemblage of English- 
men, such as I now have the honor of addressing. (‘ Bravo, Elliston, from 
a stage carpenter, whom the manager had sent round to the gallery.) Pan- 
tomime, ladies and gentlemen, has engaged my particular attention. I can 
confidently assure you that this most ancient branch of the drama does not 
owe its origin to the Venetians, as generally supposed, but to the Pheni- 
cians—the venerable Pheenicians, ladies and gentlemen—who, as you all 
know, were a powerful maritime nation. (Hear, hear.) A celebrated 
classic writer, with whom you must all be perfectly well acquainted, says 
distinctly ‘ Harlequino sed opus quimbumflestras cognavit oceanis’— 
which I need not tell you means—that Harlequin was the first midshipman 
ou the ocean: I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that a marine Har- 
lequin is not only the most historically correct, but the most congenial to 
the feelings of British bosoms. (Great cheering.) Acting on that conclu- 
sion, I have banished for ever the motley plebald vagabond that has so long 
been a disgrace to our stage and an insult to the country that gave birth to 
the greatest naval heroes that ever graced the pages of history. (Prolonz- 
ed and prodigious cheering, during which Elliston, placing his hand upon 
the left side of his waistcoat, bowed repeatedly to the house ) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I need say no more—except—there stands my Marine Harle- 
quin—(pointing to Elliot)—such a Harlequin as you meet on board his 
Majesty’s fleet. He will go through all the manceuvres, tricks, and 
changes that have been usually exhibited by his spangled professor, and I 
have no doubt he will prove himself worthy the attention and applause of 
an audience whose loyality will never shrink from supporting 

‘The flag that brav’d a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.’ ” chy 

A deafening peal of applause was the reply to this stirring speech, and 
as Elliston withdrew, bowing with the utmost humility to the audience, 

he winked his off eye at the confounded Harlequin, and, in a sotto voice, 
said— 

“ [ll bet one hundred pounds toten you don’t doa better ¢rick with your 
bat than I have done with my tongue to-night.” 

In Pierce Egan’s original drama of Life in London, produced at Sadler’s 
Wells, under Mr. Egerton, April Sth, 1822, Elliot performed Corinthian 
Tom one hundred and thirty-five nights in succession, supported by Bob 
Keeley as Jerry, and Sam Vale as Logic Few men have performed such 


an immense variety of characters, and many of them excellently well, as 
the late Mr. Elliot. London Sunday Times. 





FRIGHTENED AT A GONG. 

We have heard a funny story told of a young fellow, residing in one of 
the tobacco-growing counties of Virginia, who recently made his first visit 
to Richmond, the capital of the ** Old Dominion,” for the purpose of selling 
his crop, seeing the sights, and rubbing off some of the rust which his back- 
woods *‘ fetching-up” had thrown upon his manners. 

He reached Richmond about the middle of the afternoon, and was fortun- 
ate inselling his crop at an advantageous rate and almost immediately. 
Meeting with an old school-tellow—one who had lived in the city long 
enough to know its ways—he was advised to take up his lodgings at Boy- 
den’s, the crack house of the place, and thither he at once went with a bag 
and baggage. Just before dinner his country friend called upon him, and 
found him comfortably located in a room just at the head of the first stairs, 
It wasclose upon dinner time. 

** Supposing we take something to start an appetite,” said the chap who 
had ‘* just come down.” 

* Agreed,” rejoined his city friend, ‘‘ a glass of wine and bitters tor 
me 

** Let’s go down to the bar and get it—dinner’s most ready,” continued the 
tobacco grower. 

‘We might as well have it up here,” was the rejoinder. 

** Good lick; but how are we to call for it ?” 

** Ring that bell there.” 

** What bell ?” 

‘* Pull that rope hanging there.” “a. 

The young fellow laid hold of the rope and gave it a jerk, and just at that 
moment the gong sounded for dinner. Never had he heard such a sound 
before, and the rumbling crash came upon his ear with a report that stunned 
him. He staggered aoe from the rope, raised both hands in horror, and 
exclaimed, 

** Great Jerusalem, what asmash! I’ve broke every piece of crockery 
in the house! There aint a whole dish left! You must stick by me, old 
fellow,” addressing his friend, “‘don’t leave me in this scrape, for my whole 
crop west half pay the breakage. What did you tell me to touch that cursed 
rope for? 

ut before his friend, who was all but bursting with laughter, could an- 
swer, a servant entered the room with 

** Did you ring the bell, sir?” 

“* Bell, no, d—n your bell: I never touched a bell in my life : what bell ? 
I never saw your bell.” 

** Som y rung the bell of this room, that’s certain,” continued the ser- 
vant. 

** No, they didn’t. There’s nobody here that ever saw a bell ”—and then 
turning to his friend he exclaimed, aside, ‘ Let’s lie him out of it; 1 shan’t 
have a cent left to get home if I pay the entire damage. What do they set 


-such rascally trape as that for, to take in folks from the country ?” 


After a violent fit of laughter, the friend was enabled to explain that it 
was only the gong sounding for dinner—a simple summons to “* walk down 
to soup’ pote ap.the Copare pine. They made their way to the dining- 
oom -it.was some time before the young tobacco grower could get over 
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the stunning and awful effects of that dreadful gong—* It was a God-send ” 


he said, “ that the crash did not turn his hair gray on the spot.” 
Picayune. 





A LARGE PEARL. 
We have rarely seen a larger and more beautiful pearl than one which we 
examined on Monday at the store of Mr. J. Campbell, Jeweller, &c., on the 
Public Square. The story of the discovery of this pearl, as we have heard 
it, is quite interesting and is to the following effect : . 

An orphan boy about 12 or 14 years of age, living in the neighborhood of 
Smithfield, at the mouth of the Cumberland River, obtains the scanty means 
necessary for his support by fishing. Being bold and energetic he does 
not content himself with followiag his vocation alone in the vicinity 
of his humble abode, but often extends his excursions to the Tennessee 
river. 

Returning recently from one of these excursions, with his basket filled 
with the rewards of hisindustry, the youthful angler offered them for sale 
to one of his most constant customers. The latter selected such as he 
wanted, and requested ‘‘ change” for the coin which he presented. The 
little fellow fumbled for a while in his pocket, and then drew out a handful 
of various articles—such as pieces of twine—rusty fish-hooks—marbles &.. 
among which appeared a few dimes, and something that at once attracted 
the attention of the buyer. He took it and examined it, aud was convinced 
that it was a large and valuable pear. He asked the boy how he came by 
it. The latter replied that he had found it, with others of a smaller size, 
in muscle sheils which he had picked up while fishing, on the bank of the 
Tennessee river, not far above its mouth—-that he had thrown the rest away 
but had kept this because it was “ big, white and pretty.” The gentleman 
asked him what he would take for the stone. He saida bit or two—just as 
he pleased. ‘* No, my little fellow,” said the gentleman, ‘* you must not 
sell this preety thing for a bit or two—it is worth a great deal more. It isa 
pearl, I think, of some value. J will take it with me to Nashville—whence 
it shall be sent to the North and sold and the proceeds applied to your edu- 
cation.” 
Nashville, submitted the pearl to the examination of Mr. Campbell, who at 
once pronounced it to be one of the handsomest and most valuable he had 
ever seen. He will not venture to say what its exact value may be, but 
judging, he says, from the size of that which is placed in the sauff-box, sent 
to My. Van Buren when President, by the Imaum of Muscat, we believe, 
and which wae valued at $1000, he is convinced that $500 would not be too 
high an estimate to put upon the fisher-boy’s pearl. Mr. C. intends to send 
it immediately to a celebrated lapidary in Philadelphia. 

This pearl is about 3-Sths of an inch in diameter—weighs 18 grains— 
and is without a flaw or defect. 


the finder a good education ; and thus make him bless the day when he ex- 
hibited it to the view of his friend, the benevolent Captain B., of Smith- 
land. Nashville Banner. 


NAPOLEON AND THE GRENADIER. 


It was after the battle of Jena that the emperor entered the capital of the 
Prussian dominions in triumph. In ashort time he left Berlin with his staff, 
of which I was then a member, to meet the Russian army, which was thea 
advancing against us. Several detachments of the French were in full 
march, so that the road from Berlin to Koningsburg was crowded with sol- 
diers, wagons, artillery, and the baggage train. The emperor, a3 was his 
custom, took the bye roads, and traveled so fasf@hat but few could keep up 
with him. The soldiers who saw him pass by, accompanied only by two 
or three officers, gave him the nick-name of the *‘ petit corporal.” Being 
pretty well mounted, [ generally managed to keep pace with him, and thus 

ad an fy t amd of remarking that he sometimes looked behind to know 
who was following: and he could not help smiling when he remarked how 
few there were in his train. 

The heavy rains, however, impeded our march, and it was with some dif- 
ficulty that we were able to advance at all in some places. All at once the 
emperor reined up his horse to look ata grenadier of noble figure, with 
black moustaches and whiskers, sitting under a tree, his musket, knapsack, 
and large cap, laid by his side, and who was busily engaged in roasting a 
potato on some ashes which were yet burning. He was so intent on his oc- 
cupation that he neither saw the emperor or the troops marching by him. 
After watching for some moments, the emperor said, 

** Hallo, grenadier, what are you doing there?” 

‘* That’s a pretty question,” answered the grenadier, with a broad Gascon 
accent; ‘*a man must be blind not to see that I am roasting a potato on the 
point of my knife.” 

* That’s true,” replied Napoleon; ‘‘ here, give it me, I’m hungry.” 

** Ah, ah! that’s good ! give it to you! give itto you! Not such a fool 
as that! I’m roasting it for myself, not for others, [am hungry !” And he 
imitated the emperors’s voice so well that we could not help laughing. 

** Come, here’s a gold piece; give me half of it.” 

**T don’t want your nota: can I eat it? will it satisfy my hunger?” 

Bonaparte was much astonished at this refusal, and asked him authorita- 
tively if he knew to whom he was addressing himself. He, still seated, 
and very busily occupied in turning his potato, looked at him, and replied— 

**Humph! do I know to whom | am speaking? Toa man I hope; not 
to a God or a devil.” 

“But, I inquire if you know me—if you are aware to whom you are 
speaking ?” 

“Who youare’? Yes! no doubt I know you well: you are our ‘ petit 
corporal,’ and a good fellow; but you sha’nt have my potato, for I am hun- 
gry.” 

So saying, he drew it deliberately from the ashes, and added, in the same 
easy and quiet manner— 

** Egad, I think it soon will be done !” 

The emperor could not help smiling, and said in a milder tone, 

**Come, my good fellow, I havea proposition to make to you; if you 
will give me half of your potato, you shall come and dine with me this even- 
ing.” 

** What ? are you in earnest ? dine with you for half my potato ?—ha, ha, 
ha !—agreed !—the proposal is a good one, and I accept it. But come, | 
hope you are not joking, and that you won’t laugh at me after having eaten 
half my potato. Beware of that, for ‘ Bras de fer’ is in earnest.” 

** No, no,” replied the emperor, laughing; “I pledge you my word.” 

* That’s enough,” replied the grenadier, quite delighted, and at the same 
time giving him half his potato, which he had fixed on the point of his 
bayonet, and thus handed it to the emperor, who took it and ate it, saying 
it was very good. 

We continued our march, and on the road Napoleon asked us if we knew 
who that queer fellow was, or his name. None of us could give the desired 
information, so the matter dropped. 


In the evening, just as we were sitting down to table, a noise was heard 
in the ante-chamber, and many voices speaking together in anger. The 
emperor, Surprised at this, inquired what was the matter, when a servant 
came in, saying there was an insolent soldier outside, all covered with mud 
and dirt, who, having made his way as far as the ante-chamber, was inquir- 





on his invitation ; and, added the servant, *‘ when we laughed at this and 
told him he could not come in, he abused us, calling us insolent footmen. 
robbers, scamps, and persisted in his determination of seeing your majesty.” 

At this information, we most of us laughed, and reminded the emperor 
of his morning’s adventure. 

He immediatel¥ ordered him in. Our hero entered in full marching cos- 
tume, and presenting arms marched straight to the emperor, who was seated 
at the centre of the table, halted, presented arms, like an orderly giving or 
receiving a report, and looking the emperor full in the face, said boldly, 

‘Sire, here Tam. ‘ Bras de fer,’ grenadier in the 12th regiment of the 
line. I shared my breakfast with you on condition that I should dine with 
you, It was your own proposition, and I accepted it; after a forced and 
rapid march, here [ am, and as every honest man keeps his word, I sup- 
pose you mean to.” 

“* Certainly, my man, you are right. Here, Constant, take care of this 
brave fellow, and give him a gooddinner. Go, my friend, and my valet will 
take good care of you.” 

‘* Bras de fer ” knit his black eye-brows; he first looked at the emperor, 
and then with a contemptuous sneer at his valet, who was beckoning him to 
follow, and then looked round at us all. He stood as though he was rooted 
to the spot. i 

** Come, grenadier,” cried the emperor impatiently, ‘‘ be off—go and dine 
with Constant; I have told you he would take care of you.” 

«* General,” answered he, firmly, “I wear a uniform, and cannot dine 
with valets.” 

I must confess that this noble answer gratified me, but I began to fear 
so bold a reply would displease Napoleon. In tact, he turned in anger to- 
wards the grenadier, who returned his glance without betraying either fear 
or surprise. Napoleon, however, soon recovered himself, changed his 
tone, and said, 

** You are right, my brave fellow, and your opinion is correct; put down 
your musket, take off your knapsack, and sit down here by my side.” 

*« That’s right,” replied the other, ; “ that’s what I call talking like an 


em » 
He then made a half turn, grounded his musket like a sentry on duty, 
hastened officiously to assist him in disencumbering 





od Deochousanevane 





The boy readily consented—and the gentleman, on arriving in | 


We sincerely hope that it may be sold fora sum sufficiently large to give | 


ing if his majesty was at home, and said that he had come to dine with him | 





himself of his accoutrements, he said to them, loud enough to be heard 
us all, “‘ Be off with you, and let me alone!” Having divested himecit 
his arms, etc., he advanced to the emperor, and raising his hand to his 
forehead, said, 

** Your orders, General !” 

This sally created a loud laugh, in which the emperor joined, and it 
had the effect of restoring him to perfect good humor. In the meantime 
a knife and fork had been laid by the emperors’s side, who said, : 
. “Come and sit down, my comrade, without any ceremony; you must be 

ungry.” 

“ That’s right, (this was his favorite expression,) this is well worth m 
potato !” 1 

The emperor, who, like the rest of us, was much amused by the man’s 
easy, frank and comical manners, helped him with his own hands to ever 
thing he wished to eat, and made him drink in proportion. Le asked hon 
many questions, which he did not stop to answer, except by monosylla- 
bles. Atlast, wearied with his exertions, having eaten enough for six or- 
dinary men, and drank proportionately, he turned round to the emperor 
and said, , ” 

“* Now, sire, I am able to answer any questions that you may please to 
put to me.” 

He then told us he was with Bonaparte in the two last Italian campaigns 
had been with him in Fgypt, was there wounded, and left for dead at Cairo. 
etc. He then rose, opened his knapsack, and handed the emperor his pa- 
pers and certificates, who, on dismissing him, said he would have them ex- 
amined, and he might expect shortly to hear from him. 

Two days after, he received the cross of the legion of honor and aca 
tain’s commission. His name was Charles Bidot. I have not since heard 
of hin, nor do I know what afterwards became of him. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 

The following interesting account of the great Arab leader in Algeria 
appears in the Paris Constitutional :— 

** It is supposed that it was the conquest of Algeria by France that brought 
| forward Abd-el- Kader, and that he emerged from obscurity only to take the 
_ defence of the nationality of the Arabs. This is an error. If the expedi- 
| tion to Algiers had not taken place we should certainly have seen Abd-el- 

Kader undertaking against the Porte the work of ambition that he has at- 

tempted against the domination of France. For a long time past he was 

predestined in minds of the natives to become their chief during war, and 

their master and sovereign after having cast off the Turkish yoke. He had 
| been prepared for this adventurous and brilliant part by his father, by his 
| family, and by all the acts of his life. 

* The father of Abd-el-Kader, Mahhi-Eddin, was a man of superior me 
rit; he was a learned theologian and a clever politician, and was esteemea 
|}asaint by the Mussulmans. His family enjoyed singular veneration, and 
| three celebrated Marabouts had their birth in it in recent times. It de 
| scended from a famous personage, Muley Abd-el-Kader, who lived, it is 
said, in the early part of the Hegira. The Mahometan saint, after having 
| long edified the province of Oran with the sight of self-inflicted austerities 
| withdrew to a solutude in the environs of Bagdad. There he lived, says 
ithe Arabs, at the summit of a column, standing motionless on his lett foot, 
and taking no otaer nourishment than the few drops of rain which fell at 
long intervals. The prophet, adds the Arab legend, puts an end to this 
miraculous existence by lifting him up by the tuft of hair which like all 
good Mussalmans he wore on the crown of his head, and opening to him 
the gates of Paradise. 

** Mahhi-Eddin, who was five times married, selected as his successor his 
third son, Abd-el-Kadcr, in remembrance of his ancestor the Santon, and 
from his birth took care to make him the object of predictions and prodi- 
gies. 

‘* From time immemorial, the guetna (a group of houses or tents,) which 
serves as the residence of the family of Abd-el-Kader, in the tribes of the 
Hachem-Cheragas, has been a place of pilgrimage for the Arabs. On New 
Year’s Day and great Easter they carry thither as a homage, money, wool, 
oxen, and sheep. A local proverb says, that he who give a boudjou to the 
holy dwelling shall find ten on his return. These pious gifts, in the 
course of time, formed a pretty large treasure, which was increased by the 
care of Mahhi-Eddin, and has more than once been useful to his son. 

‘«The Mother of Abd-el-Kader, Lilla Zohara, the only Arab women who can 

read and write, has also received from Heaven, according to popular tradi- 
tion, special gifts. Much has been said also of her beauty and intelli- 
gence. 
' After losing his father in 1833, Abd-el-Kader transferred to his mother 
all his respect and tenderness. She is for him an object of worship. Mah- 
hi-Eddin spared nothing to make the child of his predilection fit for the 
mission that he was to perform, Believing that he was destined to be a 
warrior and a saint, he fortified, by incessant exercise, his weak constitu- 
tion; he made him an intrepid horseman, sober, and capabie of bearing 
great fatigue, and expert in using the flissah (a long heavy sword), the 
stick, and the musket. Under tne direction cf a clever master he was in- 
structed in the laws, geography, arithmetic and astronomy. At the age vt 
fifteen he was sent to a celebrated professor at Oran to learn politics} 
Mahhi-Eddin himself, who had already performed a pilgrimage to Mecce, 
and bore the title of hadjz (pilgrim), undertook his religious education; 
He communicated to his son all the science of a marabout. The young 
man was noticed to be continually plunged in meditation, to shua all the 
pleasures of youth, and sparing of his words, for he never opened his mouth 
except to utter a sentence of the Prophet, with his eyes cast down with 
humility. He was, consequently, regarded as a saint even before he had 
attained to manhood. His pale and pensive face, like those of grave monks ct 
the middle ages ; eyes at once mild, expressive, and penetrating, his attitude 
full ot dignity, everything in him bore imposing gravity which shows a 
superior mind, and exercises so much authority over men of action, He socn 
acquired over the tribes of the province of Oran such an ascendaucy as to 
inspire alarm in the Turks. His father had resolved to set cut with him 
for Mecca, and, on being announced 3,000 horsemen, nearly all of supericr 
birth, offered themselves as an escort. 

‘* Hassan, the Bey of Oran, took umbrage at this, and, having apprised 
_ the Bey, received full powers to act. He ordered Mahhi-Eddin to disband 
| his little army, and proceed to Oran with his son to give an account of his 
conduct. They had the courage to obey. 

‘* On their arrival they were thrown/into prison, and their death appear- 
|ed certain. They were brought before the Bey, and it appears that Abd-el- 








Kader, although so young, contrived by his address and eloquence to dis_ 


arm the Bey of his anger. They obtained their pardon on the condition cf 
of their quitting the country for a certain period. 

*« At the end of two years, Mahhi-Eddin and his son re-appeared in the 
province of Oran. They had, in the meantime, visited at Mecca the tomb 
of the Prophet, and in the environs of Bagdad the six marabouts who re 
mind posterity of the virtues of Muley Abd-el-Kader. Jt was here tot 
Mahhi-Eddin pretended to have had a miraculous vision in which the voca- 
tion of his son was revealed to him, 

‘ He related that one morning, after a night consecrated to prayer, he saw 
Muley Abd-el-Kader descend from heaven, surrounded with light and glory, 
and received trom him the announcement of the brilliant destiny of his 
| gon, and the gift of an enchanted apple as Muley. Abd-el-Kader left him 
to return to Paradise. He added that Abd-el-Kader, on eating this apple, 
had in a manner become inbued with the soul of the Holy Muley; that a 
crown of glory encircled his forehead ; that his voice became like that o! 
the Marabout ; and that he was for the future invulnerable. 

*“‘Abd-el-Kader, who was still grave, silent, and studious, and constantly 
engaged in pious exercises, was soon surrounded with universal respect 
Every day troops of the faithful flocked to his tent, and withdrew delightes, 
after seeing him, meditating over the book of life, and praying with fervour. 
The Bey of Oran, becoming more and more alarmed, resolved to strike 4 
great blow: but the French expedition left him notime for it. [tis known 
that he decided on opening the gates of the town when he commanded, ( 
the French, who then heard for the first time of Abd-el-Kader. His father 
had preached the holy war, and had placed himself at the head of the Arao*. 
From May 3 to 9, 1832, Oran was attacked with fury by the natives, under 
their young chief. Abd-el-Kader displayed the most brilliant valour. He 
had a horse shot under him, and his burnous covered with blood, was pre- 
served as a relic. we 

‘After this affair, he was more than ever regarded as invulnerable. !i'* 
election as Sultan shows that this expedition, although unfortunate, had 
powerfully contributed to his greatness. It took place at Ersebra, 10 
plain of Eghris, on the 28th September, 1832. The day before the air 
of the Hachems, the Garabas, and the Beni-Hamers had already pronounce’ 
his name. He had refused, however, and proposed an influential chiel, 
Sidi-el-Arrach. On the day of the election a scene took place which w “s 
probably concerted. Sidi-el-Arrach declared that during the night a8 
Abd-el-Kader had appeared to him and designated the third son of Mahi 
Addin for the vote of the assembly. Mahhi-Eddin stated that he had ~ 
a similar vision, and that his own death had been predicted. Abd-e! - Kat “ 
therefore, was proclaimed Sultan. The Arabs are firmly convinced oe ae 
election was the work of the holy Marabout, who they say, visits him re 
when he is alone in his tent. From the moment of his election, Abc bs 
Kader has been invested with a sacred character in the eyes of the . 
and he has neglected nothing to keep up the ascendancy which he ae . 
Like Mahomet, like Cromwell, like nearly all the great men who wo 
different periods of history, ruled.over superstitious and credulous »aie"™ 
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ship out of his hands 
beating us out of the bay: Jove! isn’t that the Sheep's Head?” 


me see no more of him till 1 send for bim. Confoud him! he has delayed us 
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he turns to profit, whilst he shares in po 
to call to the aid of the designs of his 
tics. 


ular belief, and 
the resourccs of 


negro fell upon him with a cangiar in 


He fell upon his knees, Abd-el-Kader gravely, 


pardon to his repentance. 
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AN IRISH PILOT ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 
On the Sth of April, 1833, the Hon Company’s ship Dunira passed the well 





x own rocks called the Bull, Cow, and Calf, on her way to Bantry Bay, whither 


sie had been ordered to repair on her return from the Bast. Now it happened 
that of the buadred and forty persons on board the shi», not one had ever been 
that bay before; and, consequently, as the weather was thick and windy, 
the Captain, as night drew on, became very a. xious to secure the services of a 
ot. However, several guns had been fired, the abutting cliff at the entrance, 
called the Sheep’s Head, had been long passed, and the ship had advanced far 
‘o the bav, ere a small skiff was observed standing towards her. Ina few 
after, the Indiaman was hove-to. the skiff slongside, and our hero on 


id. His manners showed that he had been to sea, fur he touched his cap 
poyerently oa reaching the quarter-deck. and then with huge strides, that see ed 
g i 5 


ch galvanised, walked aft, where the Captain stood to receive him 
1 group for a painter. About the middle of the quarter-deck stood a 


tle ile, aristocratic looking gentleman, dressed in gold-banded cap and 


2 Comprny'’s untform,—he is the Captain. Before bim was a sirange un- 
riinly luosing being, about six feet high, uncouthly dressed, and as remarkable 


feature and form of limb, asin the fashion of his apparel,—he was the pilot. 
licers, surrounded by Midshipmen, and here and there a Quartermas- 

so lantera threw a light on the central figures, and also enabled tre 

ty discover some rough looking personages peering from a distance 

ie darkaess, and endeavouring to gain a glimpse of the proceedings, 

eo tae group. 
iy Lord, your Royal Highness, Admiral, Sir,"’ said the Irishman, making 
csjue inclination of his body, “1 was the pilot that piloted the Jast Ac- 
the harbour, and I hope your honour will let me pilot yoo up.” 

sa well acquainted with the bay ?’’ sad the Captain, eyeing him with 
riosity. 

, your honour, does a man know his own breeches? Isn't it T that's 

ing up and down here these siventeen years ; and who ought to know 
tuan | do, your honour? Sure, ] know it as well, every bit of it, 


rai dear, as I know the deck of my own little craft there, long life to 


y more words passed, and as the Captain was anxious to secure his ser- 
Put proceeded to the poop, intrusted with ail the power of a pilot. The 
the time was making about eight knois, and standing right up the bay 
rwind. He continued walking up end down by the break of the 
ine minutes, giving occasional directions to the hel:nsman in a very 
xe manner. At length he turned to the Captain. 
We must go about, Admirai.” 
“Go about! Why?” 
shall be ashore in tea minutes, else.”’ 
he Captain looked surprised ; but it is always very dangerous to quesion 
wisdom of a pilot, and especially so in a stip worth nearly half a milion 
30 the Captain demurred an instant, and complied. in a minute the 
inded wich the shrieks and shuuts of Pipes and bis myrmidens ; the 
‘rs Lew to their stations, the men to theirs. 
‘Reody, all ready,” shouted the chief, from the poop. 
‘Ready, O!" replied a voice from the forecastle. 
‘Raise tacks and sheets—helm’s a:‘lee—mainsai! hau)!" and the huge after 
that but a moment before appeared as immoveable as the fixed mast !t- 
og round with the lightness of a wand in a dancer's hand. “ Steadily 
the boom, there! Jet go and haul.” 


[he fore yards were brought steadily round, and braced sharp sp, the ship 4 


vered her way, and was soon rapidly crossing the bay. But no sooner 
‘ar the opposite side, than, to the astonishment of all on board but 
e evolution was repeated; and this occurred several times. The night 
k and cold, and to the crew, who had just returned from India, it ap- 
i especially so. The rain fell copiously ; it was a cold and cutting rain, 
»ps that struck the skin tingled like shots. The wind was sharp and 
is. The men sheltered themselves, as wel! as they could, behind the 
td bulwarks; the Mids on the poop were glad to make a similar use of 
.coops. The Captain and Chief Officer applied themselves ass:duously 
e night glass, endeavouring to catch the features of either shore, as they 
red them aliernately. At times they conversed earnestly together; then 
ey referred to the pilot, or descended to the cabin, to examine their charts. 
“ All right, all right, Admiral ; you'll see, we shal! be there presently, may 
"was nis constant reply. 
But the Captain neither appeared to think it “ ali right,” nor to be well con- 
ed o! the truth of the pilot’s predictions. ‘{ can’t imagine,” said he, 
vhat he’s about—I don’t understand it all. Ihave a great mind to take the 
I wish the night would clear up a little He's actually 


a4 i hoa 


‘It looks like it, certainly,’ said the officer. 

‘‘And what would your honour have it look like ?’ said Pat, who overheard 
hem 

“What are you about? Are you drunk, Sir?” said the Captain. 
dealing us out of the bay!” 

“Oh! bating ye out of the bay is it, Admiral dear! 
ye'll soon see where I’m bating ye to.” 

‘ Take the fellow below,” said the little Captain, getting into a passion, “ let 


‘‘ You're 


Wait a minit, and 


I can’t conceive this fool's motive.” Tnat the Captain learned af- 


an hour. 

terwards. 
Ina few minutes the ship was again befure the wind, and standing up the 

bay, and in due time the pilot, having been sent for, reappeared upon deck. 
“Where are we now?” said the Captain to him, as soon as he reached the 


Pp 00p 


does not disdain 
human poli- 


We will only cite one instamee. One dny when he was holding forth, a 
his hand. At the moment when he 
was going to strike, the aggressor suddenly stopped, threw away his dagger, 
and exclaimed that he saw a supernatural light in the brow of the Sultan. 
and without apparent emo- 


tion, touched his forehead with his hand, and said that the Prophet granted 








of the waves, were the only sounds to be heard. 


pleteness and grandeur. Distance and time are alike in this. 





deficiencies in actual knowledge are more than supplied by fancy. 

fer sentiment! Sailors see so much that is grand, beautiful, awful, and varied 
that if they have 
ance. 


“ Is it eight bells 2’ said the officer. 
- “ ants two minutes, Sir,” was the Quartermaster’s reply. 
“ Light another lantern, bring iton deck, and then str.ke the bell.’’ 
The Qcartermaster did as he was ordered. 
‘ Call the Boatswain. Mr. S 
eis. 





returned ; the Boatswain and Chief Officer soon appeared on deck. 
* How’s the wind 1” said the first of these. 
os Dead south-west,” replied the Mate of the watch. 
** Right in our teeth ; but turn the hands up ”’ 





his Mates, with their pipes shrieking in chords until the decks rang again. 
| ** Up all hammocks !” resounded their melodious voices, and in an instant they 
darted below. 

‘“ Show a leg and save clew,” said the Master-at-Arms, as he hurried for 
ward on the gun-deck, gteping his way among the hammocks with one hand, 
us he buttoned his trousers with the other. 

Lights were soon distributed through the decks, and the half sulky and sleepy 
sailors began to roll out of their hammocks, which were soon lashed and car- 
ried on deck. 

* All hands up anchor,” was the next cry with which the decks reverbe- 
rated. 

‘* Bring to below, there,” said the First Mate, speaking down the main hatch- 
way. “ Beara hand, aod swift your capstan bars here! All ready at the after 
hatchway ?”” ' 

“ All ready Sir,” was the reply. 

** All ready forward 7” ! 

‘* All ready, Sir.” 

** Strike up. fifer ! 





| 


Hvozza for Blackwall!” 


time with their feet to his music, and shouting at intervals in chorus to rally 
themselves at their labour ; and in a short time the ninety six fathoms of chain 
were rounded in, the saiis loosed, and the old ship once more beating out of 
the Day. 
increased to almost a gale, and it was not until after nearly eleven hours’ that 
tue crew found themselves again abreast the Sheep's Head. where the pilot 
had brought tnem so much agaist their wish a short time before. That worthy 
was still on board ; for the Captain foreseeing the work to be gone through, 
and wishing to avail himself of his local knowledge, had engaged him to keep 
a lookout on the forecastle; and, as it did not seem likely that he would be 
able to get rid of him immediately after leaving the bay, had promised to tase 
him to London, whither he was very anxious to go. 

‘One more tack,” said the Captain, ** and I think we sha!l do. Is the pilot 
forwad ?” 

* Yes, Sir he has kept a smart look-out ail through : he knows the bay well, 
and is no tool of a sailor, notwi hstand ng the trick he served us.” 

As this passed our hero inade his appearance, and, surmounting the poop- 
ladder pin three awkward strides, made his way to the Captain. 

* AlPright now, Admiral.” 

** Yes ; but why do you come afi ?”’ 

“ Theres no doubt I must go to London, now, Admiral, for my own little 
craft couldn't live in the likes of this at all, at all !” 

“Yes ; sol promised you. But go instantly forward again. I ordered you 
tokeep a look-out there.”’ 

* Bot it’s all right now, Captain. 
in half an hour.” 


All right now. We shall be clear away 


” 


[t blows fresher and fresher ; I think the fog is clearing a little. 
‘+ Breakers ahead ! close on the lee.bow !’’ shouted a voice from forward. 


“ What is that?” he earnestly inquired of the pilot. 


on them same nota year rgo.”” 

** What water is there close to them ?” 

‘« Forty fathoms.” 

The Captain drew a deep breath. 
twelve knots anhour. Woaiulst the above conversation passed they were al- 
most within the breakers; it was too late to attemptto about. With the | 
judgement and quick determination that mekes a true sailor, the Captain in- | 
stantly comprehended the extent of the danger and the only chance of escape 
By standing right on, if wind, ship, and cordage, ho'd them, they might weath- | 
er the danger. Onthey went, every instant the breakers grew more distinct | 
and louder ; the ship drew nearer aud nearer, the gale seemed to increase, the | 
muzzles of her quarter deck guns were ploughing the water, the spray of the 
broken waves dashed haif up the foresail, and they seemed determined to ar- | 
rest her course, as, rank after rank, they broke against her bow; and you | 
might imagine her roaring, in angry determination, as she rushed through 
them, and threw them indignantly aside ;—on she went, as if madly rushing to | 
destruction, the winds howling in her rigging, like a legion of fiends, enraged | 
that their private retreats were intruded on. The bravest man on board held | 
his breath, as she drew opposite the breakers, not a word was spoken—the 
eyes of the whole crew were intently fixed on the object; let a tack, or a 
sheet, start now, and there is their grave before them—they may perish within | 
a few hours’ sail of their homes, and no man be able to give an account of 
their fate. The Captain stood by the mizenmast, holding by a belaying pin, | 
his eye travelling slowly over the rigging with the warmest anxiety; every | 
cord and canvass was strained to its full bearing, but none gave way. The | 
Pilot’s countenance, as he stared open mouthed at the danger, was one o 





‘Where are we?” replied Pat, looking around him, “ why this is Beer Is- 
‘aid—what should it be? Didn't I say we should be here presently, now, 
Admiral dear?” 

“ What depth of water is there 1” 

“ About forty five fathoms, surely.” 

Che leadiine had elready been passed, and in a few minutes the Quartermas- 
‘er corroborated the statement, 

{ see,” said the Captain, * you erred wilfully. Why did you not bring 
us here at once '—eh, fellow ! eh, Sir!” 
“ Dring ye here at once !* said Pat, doubtfully. 

“Yes, Sir, at once, you scoundrel! What do you mean by it! to keepa 
"hole ship's company exposed ina night like this, when we might have been 
‘ere in half an hour from the time you boarded us. What was your motive, sir- 
ran | You ought to be cobbed.”’ 

“To bring ye here at once! Was that what ye wanted, Captain 1” 

" Certainly,” said the Captain, * what else did I hire you for !”" 

_ ; And ‘wo pounds for the like o’ that, and a fair wind, tvo ! Admiral dear. 
uldu’t your honour a thought I'dbeen chating ye? There’d a been a0 
~eescience in it all, at all,’’ said Pat, scratching his head. 
' _ ‘hus, for conscience sake, had this Irishman been keeping a whole crew 
“ard at work, and exposed to severe weather, for nearly an hour. Let the pious 
ee that if they can. 
at few minutes the anchor was dropped, the chain veered to ninety six 
ae the sails furled, the Boatswain had piped -‘ Grog, O,”’ and the wet 
lish pile, crew we fast forgetting the vexations they had endured from the 
°.. sual now givea minute description of our hero; and the reader must 
a @ Gay to pass in the interim. As I have said, his height was about 
me set, bis limbs were long and large, but so ill-fitting that he looked like a 
PS ag dy subscription ; that is, as ifa dozen large men hed contributed each 
“ Pree elses other portion, and he had been made up of the aggregate ; 
on va, vet ® More possible fancy, he seemed as if his limbs had been broken 
conn. veel. and setbadly again His dress consisted of a ragged tarpaulin 
. pe of an old brown Flushing coat, which descended almost to his knees, 
_’‘Uitdly, what appeared at first sight to be a pair of piebald trousers, but 
Pair of blog ‘nspection showed to consist of two pairs, a pair of white overa 
lopether a,” which, as the hoies did not fall in the same places in both, were 
es guod as a whole one. The ends of a blue worsted comforter, which 
boots o. St the throat of his tightly buttoned coat, and a pair of Wellington 
ean wl principle, having holes in the toes, as their owner said, to let 
Weather-heas’ completed the wothy’s attire. His face was thin, but red and 
od now eU.+ bis eye quick and restless ; his hands immensely large and red. 

As a ‘or bis second adventure. 

“Hero himself might have said, it was a dark windy night, about four 


o'clock in ¢ . ‘ 
ler, were vn, morning. ‘The Second Mate, a Midshipman, and a Quartermas- 


and Probably the on] 


iuarter deck ; the latter 
’ 


& 


Which a close 


%8 ona I 
Out th 


‘he only individuals on the deck of the Hon. Company's ship Dunira, 
y ones awake on board. The two former were pacing the 
with his lantern beside him, stood motionless beneath 


mingled feer and astonishment ‘The sbip was almost within the breakers, | 
as she swept by them—a moment more, and they were passed. ‘The effect on 
all on board was as ifthere had been but one valve to all their bosoms, and that 
had been suddenly opened. The officers met and smiled, as they turned to 
look at their late threatening enemy ; the men gathered in groups, to jest and 
descant upon it; the Pilot, with a very doubtful expression of countenance, 
sadled up to the Captain, who stood where he had been in the moment of dan- 
ger, and was now silently observing the conduct of the crew. 
“ Allright; ye’ll trust me agin when I say it’s all right, Admiral. I knew 
where they were.”’ 
‘Your carelessness pearly lost the ship, sir.” 
“ Ah! but did'nt I know the old craft—didn’t I know what she’d go through, 
honey ?” 
2 Hold your tongue, sir. 
know about her?” 
“ Troth! but didn't I know what the Admiral was that had the command 
iver!” 
‘“‘ Go forward, sir; let me have no more of you.” ’ and 
The Irishman slunk forward, no less abashed by the Captain's repudiation 
of his blarney, than by the consciousness of his own remissness; but we have 
not done with him yet. 
On the day following that on which the last adventure occurred, the ship was 
in the Channel, and received on board the Isle of Wight Pilot, a very respecta- 
ble, quiet, decent kind of a man, named Love—Cupid in flushing, and no mis- 
take. 
Our Irishman had now become a great favourite with the crew. We like 
those who can sympathise even with our failings, and as the men had disco- 
vered that he shared with them in an unfortunate relish for strong liquors, they 
were not long in forgiving his trespasses as fully as the most Christian spirit 
could have desired. Another great source of his popularity was a power he 
possessed of exciting laughter. There are two ways of making pevple laugh 
—wit and folly; by the first we subjects for their mirth ; by the second we 
ourself become the laughter. For the first case we are laughed with ; in the se- 
cond we are laughed at—the first is the wit, the second the fool. Now our 
Irishman had littlé wit, but his folly was so humorous that but few would have 
wished him to have exchanged it for wit. To look at him and try to inagne 
him either saying a grave thing or doing a wise one, was like playing @ Rw 
farce to oneself, the thing seemed so impvasible. If he stumbled into ey e 
soon managed to blunder out again ; and the mode of escape was generally as 
ludicrous as tke accident. A hammock had been given him, but as he pre- 
ferred a roomy berth, a luxury which the spacious accommodations of his own 
hooker had probably rendered necessary, and be had hitherto slept in the gail 
room or on the deck. as suited bis pleasure, about nine o'clock, havin re 
the Midshipmen out of two glasses of grog: the Boatswain out of another, an 
the Captain’s Steward of a fourth, he betook himself to the deck ; and although 
it was raining very fast, he laid his head on a coil of ropes, and slept for some 
time. At length he awoke, and finding his position rather uncomfortable, re- 


You never sailed in her before; what could you 











‘he ; 
P0Op-awning, 


apparently listening to the wind, and watching the clouds, 


moved to beneath the poop awning, and there he stood, in his wet flushing, 


as they hurried past. The tread of the two officers, and the occasional splash 
The moon was seen indis- 
tinetly through the clouds, iving such an idea to her splendour as the remains 
of many a baronial castle wfford oftheir appearance in the hour of their com- 
; We never have 
e perfect view of the former ; neither have we of the past or future ; but ovr 
So much 
» | turn. 
a chord of pveiry in them, it must be struck into utter- 


, tell the Chief Mate that it is eight | reposing in supreme comfort, Mr. 


The M idshipman ard Quartermaster each disappeared, and in a few minutes 


In a few minutes the silence of the ship was broken by the Boatswain and | 


The fifer fifed merrily, round went the men with the capstan bars, keeping | 


But the wind was strong, obstinate, and opposed ; ere noon it had | 


| 
The ship was going at the rate of ten or | 













looking about as derirable'a bedfellow as. Ww 

sab = which he stook, had 
ight pilots who haying about an ht 

and disposed everything ol his es tt 


@ bear. The awnin 
jate@to the use of the Isle o 
s! his cot, made his bed, 
and about eleven o'clock, as if to ue or ay ( ” > eters 
forethought that had made such ble arrangements, a cuddy-eervant 
entered, and placed a bumper of on the locker, to await . Love's “re- 

Tt was done in an instant a ae had observed the proceeding, as also 


| the interior of the cabin. The sheets of inviti 
| the grog was dtrhéy Bent Gd iat s of the cot looked white and inviting,— 


“* Who is that for?’ said he tothe servant. 

** For the pilot ” 

* And maybe he'll enjoy it,” said Pat. 

The servant weut below, end in a few minutes afterwards the Irishman was 
Love's grog being we can’t say precisely 








where. 
The night continued squally, and it was nearly six o’clock in the morning 
| before the proprietor of the cain could quit his duty for the purpose of indulg- 
|ing himself in the luxury of repese. .‘° What a blessing to have one’s cabin 
| to oneself,” said he, as he cloved the door, ‘* now for aglorious snooze.” He 
placed his lantern on the locker It barned dimly, for the flame was already 
half hid inthe socket. He tried to snuff it with his fingers and out it went. 
‘‘ T can turn in without it,” was his consolation. “ I wonder where they have 
pot my grog.’’ His heart exalted as he felt the glass, but sunk as be listed it 
to his lips. “ Gone again,” he exclaimed; “always so. Hang these crews 
of Indiamen,—sweepings of London!” Aftera few imprecations he preceeded 
to undress,—an operation at which sailors are usually expeditious. How the 
deck leaks,” he observed, laying his head on the bed clothes fur the first time. 
‘ There’s a wet swab in the bed? Why it’s full of wet swabs! I'l] complain 
to the Captain! Wet, all over, as seaweed in the gulf! There’sa man in 
the cot! Turnout! Who are you? J’ll break every bone in yoar body !” 
_ A storm of blows on the top of the cot. end kicks at the bottom, disturbed 
_itsinmate. ‘ What's the matther!” said he, slowly raising himself on his 
einow 
‘Matter! 


Yo’ur in my cot.” 








_“ Eugh !" replied Paddy, lying complacently down again, “that all! Be 
| aisy, man, can’t ye; thete's room for two!” 
| MONASTIC JESTS, AND ECCENTRICITIES. 
* * * Meinwere was a kinsma nof the Emperor of Germany, and became 


thetmonarch’s chaplain. He was a man of wealth as well as rank ; and the em- 
peror’s reason for appointing him to the bishopric of Paderborn,and his own 
reason for accepting the offer, was the poverty of the see, the cathedral, mon- 
| astery, and town having been recently burned. He made over his estate to 
| the see, rebuilt the cathedral, and governed his diocese with equal spirit end 
He was an original in many particulars. 

Once, riding through one of the farms belonging to the bishopric, he told 
some of his companions to ride their own, or turn some loose, horses into some 
corn, which was being thrashed under cover; saying, that if the serfs were 
faithful, they would resist them, but if they were unfaithfulto the steward, they 
would rejoice in the mischief which would bring joss upon him The serfs, 
however, under pretence of paving their obeisance to the bishop all ran away ; 
and the hors.s began to devour and trample on the corn. The bishop imme: 
_ diately taxed the labourers with their want of faith. had them severely flogged, 

and then gave them an uucommonly good dinner (ciborum copiis abundantis- 
_sime reficiens) and a paternal admonition on fidelity to their master; all which 
together had so exceilent an effect, that when he next visited the place he 
found himself shut out by their faithful vigilance, and was obliged to make his 
way into the premises by stealth. Having done so he heard the woman of the 
house complaining that the labourers on that farm had nothing but a very epare 
allowance of meal ; whereupon he ordered that two ofthe gammons of bacon 
| which the steward was bonnd to furnish every year, should be detained for 
them. 
_ I should like to gossip on with an account of his visits to other farms, and to 
| tell how he once got into the kitchen of his monastery by himself, and investi- 


' kindness 


" | gated the contents of the pots which were boiling at the fire, in order to see 
‘‘ Go forward again, Sir ; and don’t leave the forecastle without permission, | that his monks had proper food ; and how, at another time, he went there in a 


lay habit, to have a littie chat on the same subject, with the cook, who in re- 
ply to his inquiries, informed him that the living there was very good as con- 


The Captain looked, and through the dense fog he could indistinctly perceive | C°fO'™g the soul, but very poor in respect of the body: and how—f.rhe seems 
foaming and boiling breakers, as the sailor had reported, close on the lee-bow. {#/¥@ys 'o have been on the alert—he went through his diocese in the disguise 


of a pediar. in order that he might see for himself how things were going on. 


* : een 9 . ' ! ils s ; 1} 
“ Sunken rocks, Admiral. All right, your honour! I know ‘em, as indeed | | should like, I say, to transcribe some of these anecdotes, for they are really 


it’s reason I should, seeing my own brother, Tim, God rest his sou! ! was lost | sot , : ! 
but Iam afraid of being tedious ; and whatever might be his care in preserving, 


—not like some which we find produced as such—characteristic of the times ; 


it is more to our purpose to show that he was diligent in acquiring. 

In fact, his acquisitiveness led him to acts which, in our days, might have 
brought him into an awkward acquaintance with the police magistrate. But 
the emperor's cousin and schoolfellow might take liberties which a meaner man 
must not have ventured upon; and some of these were worthy of a genuine 
humorist, and were relished as points of humour by this imperial] master 


Indeed, there seems to have been an understanding—or, in the language of 
schools, they seem to have “ made it fair’’—between them, that the bishop 
should get all he could by force or fraud; and that, in return, the emperor 
should love him heartily, growl at him occasionally, and now and then make a 
fool of him. As to the latter point, however, the emperor seems generally to 
have had the worst of it in the long run, as will appear from one or two in- 
stances. 

Once, when Henry was going to hear mass at the cathedral, he ordered the 
altar to be decked with costly apparatus of royalty, and bade his people keep, 
a sharp look out, least the bishop should get hold of any thing, as he was very — 
apt todo. Meinwere said mass himself; and after the Agnus Dei, he entered 
the pulpit, and began to discusss the difference bet ween the imperial and sacer- 
dotal dignity, and the superiority of the latter, affirming that matters of divine, 
right were above human authority, and showing by the canons, that whatsoev- 
er waa consecrated to the use of divine service, was under the sacerdotal juris- 
diction. He therefore put under a bang all: the ecclesiastical ornaments, and. 
priestly vestments which had just been used, and threatened with excommuni- 
cation any person who should remove them. 

On another occasion, the emperor sent him, after. vespers, his own golden 
cup, of exquisite workmanship, full of drink, charging the messenger not to 
see his face again without the cup. The bishop received the present with’ 
many thanks, and got the messenger into a long chat, during which he seems: 
to have forgotten the business which brought him there, and the emperor's. 
charge—at least, somehow or other, he went away without the cup—and the 
bishop, taking care to have the doors fastened after him, sent immediately for 
his goldsmiths, Brunhard, and his son Erpho, and, in the course of the night, 
which immediately preceded Christmas-day, the cup was converted into a 
chalice. One of the emperor's chaplains, who officiated as sub-deacon at mass 
the next day. recognised the cup, and took it to the emperor, who charged the 
bishop with theft, and told him that God abhorred robbery for burnt offering. . 
Meinwere replied that he only robbed the vanity and avarice of Henry. by 
consecrating their subject to the service of God ; and dared him to take it 
away. “1 will not,’ said the Emperor, “take away that which has been 
devoted to the service of God; but I will myself humbly offer to him that 
which is my own property ; and do you honour the Lord, who vouchsafed as on 
this night to be born for the salvation of ali men, by the performance of your 
own duties ” ying 

And here follows the famous mule scory. Afterall, even in its amended 
form, it hardly serves the bishop’s Latinity, while it gives avery curious pic- 
ture of the ecclesiastical decorum of his times. 

At another time, the emperor had a mantle of marvellous beauty, and ex~« 
quisite workmanship. Memwerc had often begged it for his church in vain ; 
and therefore, on one occasion, when the emperor was intent on seme particu- 
lar business, he fairly snatched it from his person, and made off with it. The 
emperor charged him with robbery, and threatened to pay him off for it some 
time or other. Meinwere replied, that it was much more proper that such a 
mantle should hang in the temple of Ged, than on his mortal body, and that he 
did not care for his threats. They were, however, carried into execution in 
the following manner :—* The emperor knowing that the bishop, being occu- 
pied in a great variety of secular business, was now and then guilty of a barbar- 
ism, both in speaking and in reading Latin, with the help of bis chaplain effaced 
the syllable fa from the words famulis and famu!abus, which form part of a 
collect in the service forthe defunct, in the missal ; and then called on the bish- 
op to say a mass for the souls of his father and mother. Meinwerc, therefore, 
being unexpectedly called on to perform the service, and hastened to do it, read 
oo as he found written, mulis and mulabus; but, perceiving the mistake, 
he repeated the words correctly. After mass, the emperor said, in a sarcasiic 
manner, to the bishop, ‘! asked you to say mass for my father and mother, 
not for male and female mules.’ But he replied,* By the mother of our Lord, 
you have been at your old tricks, and have made a fool of me again ; and now, 
in no common way, but in the service of our God. This he who is my Judge 
has declared that he will avenge ; for that which is done to him be will not pass 
by unpunished.’ Theveopens tt immediately convened the canons in the chap- 
ter house of the cathedral, ordered the emperor’s chaplain, who had been a 
party to the trick, to be most severely ; and then, having dressed him 
in new clothes, sent him back to the emperor to tell him what had happened.” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


: -oe, La. . Fall Meeting in the course of the season. 
Bacee ne c.... Annual pred Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Jan. 
Frankwin, La..... Jockey Club Fall opting, jot: Monday, 29th Dec. 
Haynevitie, Ala.. Jockey Club Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th Dec. 
Monroomery, Ala. Bertrand Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Monday, 8th Dec, 
Mose, Ala. ..... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 2ist Jan. 
‘ La.. Metairie Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Dec. 


Jew ORLEANS 
— . ‘ ee Louisiana Association Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday 16th Dec 
Se_ma, Ala...... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d Dec. 














~ On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


New Orleans Races.—The Fall Races at New Orleans will commence 
over the Metairie Course on Tuesday, the 9th December, and will be fc!- 
lowed by the meeting of the Louisiana Association on the 16th of the same 
month. From the number and character of the horses in training, great | 
sport is anticipated. A Hurdle Race, gentlemen riders, to which there are 
already six subs. at $50 each (the Association adding $200), is to come off 
over the Eclipse Course, and will undoubtedly create considerable interest. 
Four Sweepstakes, also, are advertised to come off over the same course ; 
the first, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, closed with seven subs, at $300 each, 
h. ft. 2d, for all ages, Mile heats, gentlemen riders, now six subs. at $100 
each, h. ft.; toclose 13th Dec. 34d, for 3 yr. olds, eight subs at $200 each, 
P.P., with $300 added by the Association, Two mile heats 4th, for 2 yr. 
olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, h. ft, closed with seven subs. Surely 
the above, in addition to liberal purses, will ensure sport enough for one 
week; and Col. Oxrver will undoubtedly show a “ bill of fare” as strong 
as that of the Louisiana Association. 








American Gymnasium.—An establishment bearing this name has just 
been openedgt [59 and 161 Crosby Street, in this city, by Harrrenp and 
Twices, the utility of which is warmly recommended by Messrs. Mott, 
Rodgers, Cheeseman and Post, our most eminent physicians. The ground 
floor of the institution occupies six thousand square feet; the exercises 
embrace the use of the fire-lock, fencing, sparring, wrestling, etc., etc., for 
particulars of which see their advertisement in another column. 





Capt. Suggs and his Wife.—The last number of the Wetumpka (Ala.) 
«« Whig”—now edited by the author of *‘ Adventures of Simon Suggs”— 


contains the following 

Apology.—We have received a letter from the individual who is general- 
ly considered to have been the original of “* Suggs,” requesting us to say 
in the “* Whig” that no disrespect was intended to his wife, by the occasion- 
al mention of the name of ‘* Mrs. Suggs,” in the pamphlet. We certainly 
did intend none, and say so most willingly, for the lady referred to is high- 
ly respectable and estimable; and moreover, we doubt not that the captain 
has received as hard raps at home for his wild frolics, as ever he caught in 
“*Suggs,” or any where else. 





Montgomery (Ala.) Races commence on the Sth Dec., over the Bertrand 
Course. A friend writes us from that city under date of the 15th instant, 
¢0 the following effect :— 

‘‘ Our prospect for sport over the Bertrand this Fall is very promising 
at present; Cuark is here with a good string, and Davis and RAGLAND 
with some handsome ones. Col. Crowext will be here in a few days with 
some travellers. Besides, there are some three or four stables engaged to 


” 
. 





come 
Mississippi Stock.—At the recent Fair of the Adams County Agricultu- 


ral Society, we see that Wm. J. Mrnor, Esq , and Col. A. L. BinGaman, 
of Natchez, carried off a large proportion of the premiums for improved 
stock. Mr. Minor not only took the 1st premium for Pigs, but for Brood 
Mares and Suckling Colts. Col. Bingaman’s Ruffin got the Ist premium, 
and Mr. Borer'’s Woodpecker the 2d, as the best Stallions exhibited. 





MEMPHIS (Tenn.) RACES. 

This meeting, on the Central Course, may be said to be the opening of 
the South-western Fall Campaign, as it is here that the cracks of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Illinois, and Missouri, first meet, on their way to New 
Orleans. The present meeting commenced on the 10th ult., and so far as 
the races have been heard from, the “‘ honors” appear to have been about 
‘‘ easy.” The annexed report is mainly compiled from the correspondence 
of the Louisville ** Morning Courier,” and the New Orleans ‘ Daily 


Delta” :— ‘ , 
MONDAY, Nov. 10, 1e45—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83lbs. Five 


at $ 100 ft. Mile heats. 
ae on bw dtlenie ‘ by Mirabeau, dam by Imp. Tranby ete eee ereane 


Wm. Baird's b. c. by, Grey Eagle, dam by Trumpator. ».- 5 octrrrerecss 
Hae eyo Ch wr We Sl shy Men 

The day was fine, ‘and a large number of persons attended the Course. 
Kentucky is well represented, and ‘was successful in two stakes—Bradley 
winning both in filie ‘style’ atid with great ease. At 12 o’clock the horn 
sounded, and four came to the post, all in good condition, except Fred 
Kaye, who ina brush yesterday van against Tarantula, injuring himself 
badly, and doing a jittle damageito the mare At the tap of the drum, all 
got off well except:Fred, who was some forty yards behind, Alaric and 
Baird’s Eagle running’ locked for half a mile; the Eclipse filly and Fred 
then took up the running, bat Alaric was too fleet for them, and came home 
an easy winner in 1:538- ae. ty 

In the second heat, all got.off handsomely together, the Eclipse filly and 
Baird cutting out the work for haifa vnile, running locked; Alaric and 
Fred in the same condition some fifty yards behind. Alaric then put out, 
and in rounding into ‘the quarter stretch was clear ahead, and came home, 
running easy, in 1:528. 

Alaric has proved that, in Bradley’s hands, he is the “ star of Kentucky.” 
SAME sD AY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Seven subs. at $100 each, h. 


“ef @ 


woe 
BR wWNw 


heats. “P 
J. L. Bradley’s ch. f. Miss Riddle, by Imp. Riddlesworts. out of Lady Jackson... 1 1 
Lin. Cosk’sb. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Nanny Kilham..../.......... 2 2 
Edw. Travis’s ch. c. Linwood, by John Malone, cut of Discord.............. 3 3 


Time, 1:57—1:51. 
At the tap of the drum, Miss Riddle got the start, kept it, was never 
pushed, and came in an easy winner in 1:57. 


The second heat was well contested by the Glencoe colt, who was ahead 
for half a mile,Jwhen Miss Riddle made play, and they ran lapped for near 
a quarter of a mile, and as they rounded into the home a she wasa 

length ahead, and came home easy in 1:51. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 11—Proprietor’s Purse $200, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs.; with the usual allowance of 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Mile heats. 

T. Davis’s b. c. The Major, by Othello, dam by Citizen, 4 yrs............... 1 

J. Metcalfe’s b. f. Patsey Bell, own sister to Jim Bell, 3 yrs... .. 0 cee ee ees 

Jas. Shy’s gr. g- own brother to Billy Tonson, 4 yrs... ............0005, 

Geo. Elliott’s b. f. mae ag he A Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs....., 

M. M. M‘Cumpsey’s ch. f..4nn Harrod, by Hickory Joha, dam by King William, 
4 TBwe cee vere eer rer eee ewer eane . . . 

r Time, 1:534—1:53. 
Patsey Bel] was the favorite at starting, but The Major won with great 
ease. 
The races of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, we cannot find in any 


of our exchange papers; but we hope to be able to give a complete report 


in our next. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 15—Jockey Club Purse $300, for all ages, weights as before, Four 
mile beats 


o woe 


3 
5 
2 
4 


: Morrison’s ch. g. Ji Lancaster, by Mark Moore, dam by Gohanna,6 yrs. 3 1 1 
mS Shy’s ch. m. Korte Imp. Barefoot, out of Lady Tompkins, 6 ‘ i ae GS ee 
Col Geo. Elliott’s ch. f Terantula, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder, 

iid ee ee ee 3 3 


Byte ees evewer sere ** “ime, 8:10 —8:08—8:17}. 
The track was very heavy and dusty. Previous to the start Motto was 
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PEDESTRIAN CHALLENGE BY JACKSON, 
TO BARLOW, STEEPROCK, AND THE WORLD GENERALLY. 
Puitave tenia, Nov. 17, 1845. 

To the Editor of the * Spirit of the Times:’—Before quitting this | 
country for my native land, I do hereby challenge W. Baruow, of Wil- 
liamsburg, and Sreerrock, the Indian, and all America, or any man that 
can be produced from any country. I will give three hundred yards start | 
in twenty miles, or two hundred in ten miles, one hundred in eight miles, | 
fifty in five miles, twenty in four miles, ten in three miles, or run any man | 
that can be produced two miles level. As I do not feel’ satisfied with my de- | 
feat by W. Barlow, I will run him two miles again, or any of the above dis- 
tances that he may choose, to satisfy the public and myself which is the 
better man of the two. 

Any of the above matches can be made from fifty up to one thousand 


they must advertise accordingly in the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” the distance 
they choose and the amount of money they wish torun for, and to leave at 
the above office, with the proprietor, fifty or one hundred dollars as a de- 


the match. 

If any of the above matches are accepted they must be advertised accord- 
ingly, within three weeks of this date, as I shall sail at that period for 
England if all remain silent. 

W. Jacxson, (** The American Deer”), 
TROTTING AND PEDESTRIAN MATCH AT BALTIMORE. 
Battimore, Noy. 25th, 1845. 
Dear Sir—You may be interested to hear of the sport of yesterday after- 





‘noon, which commenced with a trot over the Canton Course, fifteen miles 


in an hour for $100. It was performed easily by a small Northern nag who 
had five minutes to spare, 

Afterwards Jackson gave, agreeable to advertisement, a specimen of his 
running 104 miles in an hour, which he performed with ease, as you will 
perceive by the table annexed, for each mile. 

















ee eel Fat ccc naesctd ee DEER i carcerigetesccces 5:324 
2 at eeeeevreeoerereeeeeaeere §:22% y eh S ahisd . erereeeese ee ie) 
3 -" ewer eeereereeweeereeeee 5:18 | 10 aid eeereeee see eeeeeeees 255 
4 a ee | 5:244 5 e6 COSCC ESOL OLESELESS OS} 
5 ‘s *eeeeevereeneeeereeeee 5:41 * 
6 66 “eee eteewernre etree eee §:354 MOM Co Sede ek efteereteve 57:30 
7 ws eeeeereoer seer eeeeeeee 5:334 Yours, trely, Fe D 
A DAY ON PISECO. 

A day on Piseco! a prolonged, breezy, cloud-darkening day. How it 

lifts me to think of it! A throng of pleasant images crowd the memory at 


the recollection. I fancy I am again afloat in my light skiff with Rod and 
Reel, and all necessary appliances—one moment riding on the rising wave, 
the next tossed over the intervening trough, full in the face of some huge, 
snow-capped billow ; who resents the insult by dashing himself in pieces 
against me—now dashing silently through the calm, motionless bay, or dan- 
cing on the rough and troubled waters of some wind-disturbed headland— 
our voyage enlivened by the eager bite, and anxious struggle of the bright | 
colored, and gamesome brook trout, or the duller snap, and heavier pull, of 
his darker and less lively fellow of the Lake—it is a vision of But 
stop! Iam onrather too high a key for the plain, matter-of-fact narrative. 
I intend to give you an account of a day's fishing at this favorite place, and | 
will begin again a little lower. 
It was our fourth day on the Lake; and my companions began to fear | 
that we would be compelled to return to New York without having achieved | 





to catch a ** big one.” 


the Landing and look how things were; and if the signs of a coming tem- 


all, but allowed himself, finally, to be prevailed upon, and off we went. | 
Little Ben leading, followed by John Doane and your humble servant, F., 
reluctantly bringing up the rear. As son as we reached the Landing, Ben | 
launched his little skiff, (bright red with a black streak) andin we got, and | 
in a moment after were out on the rough Lake making for the ‘* Tree Tops.’ 
In a few minutes F’. came following on, his face buried to the eyes in the | 
collar of his coat, his hat bent forward in front to turn the rain, and his 
whole appearance that of a man “ resigned to any fate.” 

The waves were of fearful magnitude, and our course was directly across 
the Lake and through the worst of them. Ben kept laughing and roaring 
in a wild, dare-devil kind of a manner, and took especial pains to strike the 
very highest waves in order that our companions, who followed exactly in 
our wake, might have the full benefit of a ducking, a course of proceeding 
totally unnecessary, for long before we reached the ‘* Tree Tops,” it rained 
in torrents. 

I must confess I had myself some misgivings about our ever reaching | 
calm waters, but they disappeared as we neared the shore, and in a com- | 








‘¢ trains ” of hookssnelled on single gut. I put on above the chub two of the 


a brook’ trout on each line; and returning over the same ground took two 
more, which seemed effectually to break up the party, for although I tried 
over and over again, I could not get another. We then determined to go to 
the head of the Lake for fresh bait, the bait we were using having been 
caught the day before, and most of them being dead. We soon arrived, and 
Ben and John took the kettle and started for bait. 

After a considerable time they procured about thirty chub, which we 
were, per force, content to use, it being too cold, or two early, or the 
wrong time of day, or they wouldn't bite, or else it was from some cause 
we failed to discover, and we could not, consequently, get any shiners. 
While they were gone F. amused himself with taking a census of the popu- 
lation of this thriving settlement (hight Arietta), and I kindly endeavored 
to ascertain the effects of tobacco, skilfully aimed, at the monster bull-frogs 
which infest these parts. On a comparison of notes it appeared that the 
town contained one man and a woman, supposed to be his wife, (two fami- 
lies had removed the day before,) a boy, without sufficient capacity to dig 
worms, a lame rooster, a stunted kitten, and some buildings; and that the 


| condiments as you best relish, not forgetting the small dark vessel. w 
once might have held Hock, but now glories in the lining uf Major Otard 


dollars aside; if any one should feel inclined to make any one, or all of them, | 


posit, and advertise the same, and I will forward the same amount to close | 


to the propriety of venturing out. At last it was decided we should go to | 


had two rods and lines out. We baited each line with a chub fastened on | 





things so called, which are served up on the tables of our hotels, or at the 
houses of our luxurious epicures, and where appreciation of the edible gifts 
of the Creator is proportioned to their intrinsic daintiness and delicacy, let 


| him, if he can, wander away from the desk, or corroding application to 


business some sunny afternoon in June, and not check his career unti] the 
second day atier, when he will, if no accident happen to him, (which God 
forbid!) find himself on the circling shore of Piseco. Then get a boat and 
a man to row you—little Ben if you can, if not Alba Dunning, John * sl . 

Rude , (alas! that monopoly should have made him her victim,) or any o- 
the boys about—go to the spring by the “ Tree Tops,” or the island a) 


the head of the Lake, Take afew slices of fat pork, some bread, such 


\ 
hich 


‘ 


Catch a few , i oor 
tech a few trout on your way. Sit down by the spring or on the island 


while Ben or John is getting the things ready. In a moment the axe js 


out, the fire kindled, the trout you just now caught have been cleaned 
e —_s ane 

and passed through the clear lake waters, and are reposing in the ; ine 
: ‘ ii arving 
J ASS 


pan alongside of the slices of pork. 
Now, while the wind is calm and serene, take from the “im of tho bot 
tle” some 25 drops of his heart’s blood; add about 15 of ice-cold 


| hear you, and drink, (if you choose, my health for telling vou of it.) i “ag 
| few minutes you will hear the summons to dinner—it cannot Hed 0 ms : 
| quickly, Then eat as much as you please—no fear of indices ei a 
(of his ugly brethren Keep eating till you are full, and then tell ine whe. 


| ther you have ever eaten trout before. This one dex! MRCS 
»} re ‘yy al » eA : . a F we J mmid no CX 
change fer all the expenses of the trip, and the journey will add a vear 
your life. ’ J “id a year to 


Well, after going through the operation I have feebly deseribad 


»] o an ‘ 4 i, We cone 
cluded, although the Lake was stil] very rough, that we would once n 

aint hdiiain ; , . “awe Would once more 
venture upon it. Our dingly Ben and I led off, followed as usual by Fs 


Ra dee i eee . . ‘ ° 
As we slowly reached the shore I baited one of my hooks wit a fresh chub 
and left on the other the mangled fish with which I had taken a trout in the 
morning. -_ 
Phe sail down was delightful—the view magnificent. We were protect 


’ 


ed from the wind by the high and wooded bank on onr right. Some of the 
trees appeared to grow out of the very water, while others had been org. 


dually undermined until their own weight caused them to fall There 


was the graceful Tamarac with its tufts of fringe-like foliage—the straight 
and gloomy hemlock with its dark and never changing leaves—gigaitic 
pines whose age was told by centuries, and intermingled in the most pl a. 
ing manner could be seen the opening bud of the “ hard wood” glitters 
ing brightly in the tree tops, like little mimic gilded spires. Iragrant 
flowers dotted the steep hill side, descending even to the brink, and vines 


and creeping plants clambered up the tall trees or covered the eray rocks, 

Whilst we were thus gently moving along, I noticed a dismal croakine 
noise such as [ had never before heard; I loeked around but could sin 
nothing. Ben, who enjoyed my look of amazement, waited until [ téhed 
him what the noise was, and then told me it wasa Raven. Perhaps I am 
superstitious—perhaps not—whether I am or not I cannot tell, but some 
how I was filled with dark forebodings. Now, thought I, we may well de- 
spair—here is this cursed premonitory of death come to extinguish the little 
hope I had left. But then, thought I, the wolf and the hunter both reyer. 
ence the Raven—he is their friend—why not mine? and it really appeared 
as if he did like us, or was at least determined to keep our company whe- 
ther we would orno The rascal flew from one tree top to another, keep. 
ing about so far in advance and croaking like vengeance until we came up 
to him, when he would take another flight for almost the same distance wad 


the great feat we were bent on accomplishing at our setting out, that was, |then resume his horrible music. This continued for almost two miles 


Not having hada bite since we left the Island, I got quite out of pa- 


y ‘ 5 . ~} av ” vary <-. » . ‘a . . 
We had excellent sport, and fine fish on each day, but no very large ones. }tience, and took up one of my rods, leaving the mangled chub only in the 
The weather had been unpropitious—cold, with occasional snow and high | water, for I had not the least expectation of taking anything so long as our 
° > H r > , , > , > M4 » ' ° . . . cs 2 
winds. This morning, by way of variety, it rained; and long and many | companion, the Raven, kept up his discordant croaking. Suddenly I miss- 
were the consultations held, assisted by at least a half dozen volunteers, as | 


| ed his croak. On looking round I saw him jump from the tree on which 
he had been sitting and fly off from the Lake. Soon he was lost to sight 
behind the dark trees. As my eye returned from following him, I thought 


pest grew dimmer, we might perhaps go further. F. was averse to going at |{ observed my rod draw back at the point; I raised it slowly—felt a 


fish and struck, Instantly I could see a dark, iron-grey, porpus-looking 
form rise above the water, turn and go down, marking the spot by a fleecy 
foam of white froth. I commenced reeling up, and not having much line 
out (I was fishing with only sixty yards—about half the length I should 
have had by the by—and had almost fifty of it out at the time) I soon had 
him near the boat. Before I had him along side, the quick and practised 


eye of little Ben detected I had a good one, and he stopped rowing ; when 


[ brought him so near that we could see him plainly—we were both satis- 
fied that our gaff was too slight and would tear out if we tried to use it. _ 

Here was a quandary indeed, what todo we knew not, and while we 
were talking it over, whirr ! whizz! away went the fish, straight out into 
the Lake. I checked him assoon as possible, but not until he had run off all 
th e line I had within a fewyards ; then I commenced slowly reeling him 
in. But it appeared to us, that instead of my drawing the fish to the boat, 
I was drawing the boat to the fish, for we were evidently getting out irto 
rough and dangerous waters, 1 began to wish the fish at the devil, and told 
Ben we might better let him go there than go ourselves, which I very much 


paratively short time we came on our ground and prepared for fishing. I | feared, as I expected every moment he would upset the boat in his eager- 


ness to draw the fish. His reply was decisive. ‘‘ Doyou take care of the 
fish ; I'll take care of the boat. I’ll stay here two weeks to draw that fish,’” 


most tempting flies I had with me, and then casting out, we moved slowly | By this we had the fish within sight again, and [ thought the fly was in his 
along. Not a bite did I feel in trolling two mortal miles. Then I hooked | mouth ; it not being visible to either of us, and we could not tell what had 


become of it. Just then off he dashed again, going in a straight line right 
ahead of the boat. He went offso suddenly that my rod did not reader 
freely enough for him, and the line caught Down went the top of the rod 
under water. ‘* There by he’s gone,” I involuntarily exclaimed ; but 





little Ben who saw the occurrence had his oars out in an instant, and was 


rowing for him. The rod appeared again above water; higher and higher 
the top raised. I took advantage of the momentary pause to free the line 
and pay out, and we were again all right ; the fish running, Ben rowing, 
and I endeavoring to tire him by making him pull against the elasticity of 
the rod as well as the strength of the line. This unequal contest soon 
terminated, and we again came along side of our fugitive. We could now 
distinctly see where the fly-hooks were ; they were in his side near the 
navel, one oneach side. I now felt sure of him ; but again he made a 
desperate effort to free himself, and this time went almost perpendicularly 
down, taking about thirty or forty yards of line with him, when I checked 
him. 

By this time F., who was a mile or so behind us when the fish struck, 








bull-frogs, when hit exactly in the eye, would turn over on their backs, 
strike their legs out convulsively, as if suddenly magnetised, contract their | 
fingers and toes into rigidity, float so on the top of the water for about five | 
minutes, and then quickly turn over, dive to the bottom and get under the | 
mud with all practicable expedition. These things having been carefully | 
noted we again got under weigh, and crossed over to the small island at the | 
upper end of the Lake, to prepare for dinner. In crossing I took a magni- | 
ficent brook trout—a two pounder at least. We idled away the time at the 

island by taking a survey of its small territory, scaring up a black duck from | 
his nest in the course of it, and there I proceeded to finish a work I had | 
undertaken the day before, for the special benefit of posterity ; nothing | 
more nor less than engraving, on the side of a colossal pine, at the foot of 
which our dinner was cooking, the initial letters of our several names, 
with the date of our visit. Reader, a word with you if you please. If ever 
you find yourself on that lonely island, and have anything good in your 
basket—don’t hesitate—out with it and drink my health. Maybe it will 
help you to catch a fish—try itand see. Ifitdo not I will be even with 
thee, and drink thy health and “ better luck next time.” Pass round the 


bottle, John. 








the favorite, and large sums changed hands. , | 


Let him whose knowledge of trout has been acquired by eating of the 


: 


came up to us, and seeing we were in trouble waited near us. I again go¢ 
the fish to the surface, but now it was all over with him. His strength w23 
irrecoverably gone. He did not even make one struggle when Ben put his 
hand on him and towed him round to the bow of the boat. Then taking 
him with both hands, one in each gill, he lifted him into the boat ; as soon 
as he got him inside he took the axe, struck him on the back of the neck, 
and then holding him upas high in the air as he could, gave the most aw- 
ful yell of triumph and del'ght that ever saluted mortal ear. The echoing 
mountains sent back the reverberated sound with doubled and trebled volume 
until itappeared to my strained nerves and feverish sense like the wat 
whoop of an Indian army. F. was promptly at our side, and then we @l! 
went leisurely on shore to recruit. Here we unrolled the fish from the 
line, which by some strange maneeuvre of his or mine, had become wound 
around him sometimes. Every hook was sticking in his bo ly or mouth in 
such a manner as to render it impossible for him to escape. We resumed 
our sport but I saw no more of the Raven. 3 

That fish weighed, four hours afterwards at Reade’s landing, in the aa 
s2nce of credible witnesses, fourteen and a quarter pounds. Oar sport “4 
very good, having in the course of the day, taken our thirty powads weights 
besides capturing the GIANT TROUT OF 1845. oe. 
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A SCENE IN A. GRAND JURY ROOM. 
BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 
Grand Juries, as you know, Mr. ** Spirit,” are, usually, made up of the 


jignitaries of a county—they are ‘men of consequence ;—but it sometunes 
happens that there are among these prying legal lynxes, men without any 
qualifications save a Falstaff paunch, who seek to play the wise and conse 

quential magistrate. They feel ‘* obleged ” to snarl and growl at all offences 
and misdemeanors, as well a3 crimes; and as the periodical term of Cireuit 
Court approaches, the luckless wight, who may have sought to “ kill time 7 
by poring over ** Hoyle in sheets,” as well as the knave who “‘ with malice 


forethought,” has insulted the dignity, and violated the peace of the State, 
-e set to quaking in their shoes for fear of this modern tribunal of inquisi- 
torial power—the Grand Jury. 

it is said that the holy officers of the Inquisition were less lenient to those 
oftheir owa faith, who were subjected to the penalties of its summary code, 
shan to the heretics, whose devilish obstinacy led them to prefer its tortures 
.) the abjuration of their heterodoxical notions. Not so lenient are Grand 
iypies—of which fact we have a humorous case in point. 
. \ brief period ago, the Grand Jury for county, Alabama, was em- 
annelled, and duly sworn to “ true presentments make of all crimes, offences, 
syd misdemeanors, committed in their county.” Never did Grand Jury be- 

re keep Their moral sense seemed to have been 
jtrage | by the vices of the county, and with something of a puritanical 

rit, they set to work to root out all offenders, and thus restore a healthy 
sone to our moral atmosphere—and put rich fees in the pockets of the hon- 
CITOR ! 





to the law more strictly. 


-ahle SOUl 
rime passed on apace, and the clerk acknowledged the weighty respon- 
vility of “true bills” in abundance; which, for safe keeping—for in 
des ** true bills” are sometimes found minus a * leetle ” be- 
e Court—carried in a capacious breeches pocket, which for the greater 
fety, as a close observer would have noticed, was garnished by an extra 
inber of very a ntique looking buttons. These were bills for ** Retailing,”’ 
lls for *“*Gaming,” bills for ** Affrays,” bills for ‘* Fighting the Tiger,” 
id in two cases the keepers of the “ Tiger” were arraigned for exposing 
freely the vicious propensities of the “‘ varmints.” These and various 
’ will serve one purpose intended, most effectually. They will 
heavy bills of cost on the poor devils who have thus offended against the 
eace and dignity of the State of Alabama.” 
The Grand Jury had been in session some four days, and certain persons 
ged with very immoral offences had not yet been subjected to the or- 


their scrutiny. On the fifth day, the witnesses in their cases were 


rel mm bills’ 


he first witness was an honest but rude countryman, who knew nothing, 

| therefore could tell nothing. He thought, however, that ‘all warn’t 
‘xacktly right-’*bout Mrs F , from all he could larn, but he know’d 
nothin’ hisself.” 

The second witness had “seed sartin gentlemen stop thar, but didn’t 
know nothin’ *bout their bissness: the gineral repetation of the house 

mitn’t be *xactly the thing it autew, but he warn’t prepar’d to swar agin 

d ’omen and gals.” 

The Foreman, an old buck of 59, was particularly desirous that this evi] 
(old Mayor Warton, of Philadelphia, used to term it a necessary evii,) 
should be reached, and eradicated. He thought it a blur on the fair es- 
cutcheon of the county—an escrescence on the body politic—a sin of the 
genus deadly—a deep monstrocity—and he,the Foreman of the Grand Jury 
fr ——— county, for the Spring term of 1845, would ferret out the offenders 
and break up their nest. In the matter of ‘‘ ferreting out,” he was as good 
2 his word, but those who have heard how suddenly a certain native of Pat. 

und disposed of a burning potato, may guess as to the remainder. 

“Call Mr H , George H , Mr Clerk,” was the sudden and un- 
expected direction of the Foreman: “ he can tell us something about this 
business—I know he can !” 

Mr H , soon appeared; he was a good looking fellow, with a deal 
of human kindness marked boldly in the lineaments of his manly face. A 
juliet turn of the eye betokened his love of fun, and on the present occasion» 
it was evident to those who knew his propensity, that he had ‘* some devil” 
try in store.” 

‘“ Mr H.,” said the Foreman, throwing an extra amount of austerity into his 
manner and tone, ** Mr H, do you know anything of the inmates of a cer- 
jain house in your neighborhouod—Mrs F ’3, I mean ?” 

Mr H.—** Yes, 1 know something concerning the house as well as the 
inmates.”’ 

Fereman.—** Never mind the house, sir, but let us know what that some- 
thing is concerning the inmates. It is strongly suspected, and generally be. 
lieved, that the young men of your neighborhood give countenance to this 
nuisance ; and sir, [tell you, it must be abated : let us know what knowl- 
edze you possess—youw are no doubt well informed, sir—very well informed 
sir !” 

Mr H.—** Why, sir, I know that Mrs F———, lives 14 miles from town, 
and that she has two daughters !” 

Foreman.—* We know that, sir, but don’t you know that Mrs F——— 
keeps a house of bad repute? I ask you that, sir.” 

Mr H., with a slight leer—‘* You, sir, can tell the Jury more, as to that 
matter, than J. I saw you there, as I was passing a few days ago!” 

Ifa sudden vermilion suffusing the human countenance, rivalling in 
color the brilliant hues of a turkey’s comb, is any evidence of embarrass 
ment, thea our hero evinced indubitable evidence of modest sensibility. 
He was a man naturally quick of speech, but when excited his words fol- 
lowed each other in such quick succession, that one was constrained to 
imagine they were running a race in his throat, each seeking egress from its 
confinement in advance of its leader. On the present occasion, they seemed 
'o stick fast—his utterance was choked up—-but he finally cleared his throat, 
and desired the clerk to hand him a glass of water! The water was swal- 
lowed ‘in a jiffy ;” when, turning to the Jurymen (whose eyes and moutés 
Were opened to their utmost extent, betokening astonishment at this un- 
looked for dilemma of their Foreman,) he said, in no very intelligible 
terms— 

“ Gent—gentlem’n—TI acknowl—that is, I admit—!I do not deny that I did 
stop for one moment at Mrs F *s—but one moment gentlemen, and 
only for a g/ass of water—nothing else, gentlemen, upon my honor, but a 
glass of water induced me to call at Mrs F ‘3.” Then turning to Mr 
Hl, he said, with no little evidence of choler—‘« We can dispense with your 
presence, sir; you can retire !” 

Mr H. did retire; but not without tendering a// the information the Fore. 
mantmight desire on that subject /” 

Moran. Grand Jurors should not seek to annoy others for little pecca. 


dilloes, where themselves may be a party to the offence complained of. 
Alabama, October 31, 1345. SATCHEL. 





























The Beautiful City.—The editor ofthe Dumfries Courier. in a recent tour 


wm Ireland, thus describes the metropolis of Munster :—‘* Cork is the most 
enutital town I saw in Ireland, and,taking its situation and neighbourhood 
=~ account, it far surpasses Dublin. The houses are chiefly built of lime- 
— and have the bright cheerful look which gives such a charm to the 

of “ hice of Paris. The river Lee runs through the town, the principal part 
= ‘ch is built upon its level sides, At the eastern end of the town there 
. me terraces of houses built on the steep, wooded, and overhanging scaurs, 
ss pat be delightful residences. Neat little steamers ply constantly be- 
hard! me “end the town of Cove, down the river, and a finer sail there can 
wut ms _What with mainland and island, every minute brings some novel 
an fas view, as the steamer glides along the Black Rock with its pictvur- 
of Panes ich woods, lawns, gardens, and houses—the pretty bathing village 
a ~~ ‘he Government powder stores, the picturesque little town of 
green ol One street almost ov ing the other, and, above all, the calm 
ride pate of that land-locked bay in which all the navy of England may 
favourable sh The traveller who wishes to have his first impressions of Ireland 
© should certainly sail to Cork, the approached to which is much more 
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“athe Song of the “Stag.” 
Arr.—* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’” 
Stags ! who never once have bled, 
Stags ! with shocking hat on head, 
Shoeless, ragged, without bread, 
Onward gaily trip ! 
Now’s the time, and now’s the hour, 
Though the Times the cream would sour, 
n it boys, we’re in his power, 
Scramble quick for scrip / 
Who would care be'ng called a knave, 
Luck’s allotments a!l we crave, 
Better “stag” than be a slave! 
We must * do” or * die !”” 
Letters write while there is ink, 
Scribble on! let no hand shrink, 
What is life without the chink ? 
Nothing! all my eye! 
By the tricks in “ courts” and “ lanes,” 
Diddling “ does” for premium gains, 
Stags! be steady and take pains, 
Fortune’s wheel’s a spindle ! 
Round and round we all must turn, 
Now ’tis mine, and now ’tis your'n ; 
He’s the man who ‘ tin” can earn ! 
Everything's a swindle! 
(The chorus of the “ refrain” is terrific in Capel-court.) 





Punch, 


THE SPECTATOR AND SIMON SUGGS. 


BY T. B. THORPE, ESQ. 


Among the writers who have contributed to the infant literature of the 
Southwest, Mr. Hoorrer of Alabama, has distinguished himself in a series 
of sketches, which exhibit talent of the first order, and give promise of 
great future excellence. Mr. Hooper has written, evidently, very uncon- 
scious of his own ability, he mixes up pathos along with the common- 
place, quite indifferent whether the one or the other meets with notice. 
The Adventures of Simon Suggs is a curious work, displaying much hu- 
mor, and we doubt if any one could be more successful in portraying his 
character; but the episodes which occasionally show themselves in this 
volume, betray the genius which, if cultivated, would attract lasting at- 
tention, and place Mr. Hooper among the first writers of our country. | 


rative, and as simple as the tale of a child. Somuch did it strike us as 
beautiful, that it recalled a similar story, so far as moral is concerned, 
which attracted the ** Spectator,” and is immortalized by its insertion in 
that monument of the English language. They deserve to go together, and 


shame the cheek of the white man, and make him blush for the honor of 
his species. The story from the Spectator, the substance of which we 
give, so familiar to the reader of the British Classics, however degrading, 


day. 
THE STORY OF INKLE AND YARICO, 
It would seem that Inkle, a young adventurer in the West Indies, went 





Te ———F 


Author of “ Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” etc., and editorof the N. O. ‘Com. Times.’ 


To illustrate our remarks we quote frora the little volume we allude to, a | 
short sketch, illustrating the heartless ingratitude of the white man to- | 
wards the Indian, a sketch which we think faultless in its manner of nar- | 


while they are read and admired for the style of narration, the moral should | 


is a true one, and was originally related among the current news of the | 


— i 
DEER HUNTING, &c., IN PLYMOUTH ; 

| ‘BEING AN EXTRACT FROMEMEMORANDA 
MADE FROM WHAT “ COMMODORE LIMBRICK CALLS A “ LOG BOOK.” 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 


A night's repose, followed by aclear, keen, frosty morning, found us on 
the move towards our place of rendezvous, and at sunrisé, on a hill-side 
near White Island Pond, were to be seen our stalwart friend, Captain Path- 
finder and his gang all ready to lead off in the morning chase. 

‘Just the morning for deer,” said le, as we drove u>, regardless of his 
usual salutation ; “couldn't have a better tin e—still, clear, and just frost 
enough tomake the dogs hang to the track like death; and if that Buck 
hasn’t travelled far last night, I guess we'll have him up ;” and having ar- 
ranged his men for the different stands, he turned to Ca; tain Hamblin, who 
had reported the course of the deer last night, aad s:id to him, “ now, Cap- 
tain Hamblin, you take Bill Swift and o'd Plat» ani off to the eastward of 
Little Sandy, and somewhere near the head of them spr.nzs, and I guess 
you’!! put him up.” 

Upon inquiry, I found the range of ground included in his general orders 
would run some three or four miles long and a mile wide :—a pretty large 
farm, thought I, for a morning observation, and upon some doubts being ex" 
pressed that the deer could be found, the Captain said :—** Maybe not—hang 
their pictures, they travel like so many sarpents this time o’ year, but if 
there’s any old doe about here, he’s not far off: for now’s their rutting sea- 
son, and the critters get mizhty savage ‘bout these days, and the dogs’ll have 
to look out a little, [ guess—I shouldn't want ‘o tack!e one on ’em just now, 
tickerly if their horns were large, for fear they’d serve me as one did uncle 
Jonathan once, that he wounded in the fore shoulders; d’ member, Uncle 
Micah, that time when we're out on the river, and your father shot a buck 
running up stream, and’s he fell the old man in after him and clinched him 
by the hind leg, when he up and whirled his horns right into his side ? 
laid him up near “bout a fortnight; but he got him, notwithstandin—for’s 
he fell again, the old man jumped right on him and out with his old jack- 
| knife and cut his windpipe ane hauled him ashore, and two wetter critters 
| [ never did see.” 
| ‘ What did he cut his throat for after he had shot him 2” asked some 
one, 





| “ Why, we always cut their throats soon as they are killed, to let the 
blood run out on ’em so as to have the meat clean; we haul ’em up so as to 
| let their heads slant down a little, and all the blood runs out; then we ge- 
| nerally take the paunch out ’fore we carry them home—the meat’s all the 
| better for it.” 

' **T never knew that before,” said I, novice as I was. 

| *‘* Yes,’ said uncle Ben Hathaway, who was looking on, and who is one 
of the deputies that led off in establishing the Deer Hunter’s Code, a sort 
| of Revised Statute among the hunters,—an honest man who lives on princi- 
| ple, and principle profits by the coinextion—a man, who, like most of the 
| genuine and hardy hunters, keep the law written on sand or in the head, and 


| on shore with a number of his companions, who were, except himself, kill- | never trouble one with articles or sections, but whose decisions are like the gos- 

ed by the natives. ae ovepeds and by his light flowing hair and other | pel truth, from which there is no appeal—* Yes,” said uncle Ben, as every 
1. ° te * ‘ °t 3 F Ai ; t tale { ~ +a . 3 . . . . 

blandishments, won the good will of an Indian girl, who at some risk to | one familiarly calls him, ** he’s right, I know it by experience, but I think 
herself, provided him with food and various delicacios, and adorned his cave | it's better to kane “em ue to 6 eouke aaulian d they'll drai 

} . . . . . e ~ , e TO © 4 

| with the trophies given to her by her Indian admirers, In the meantime a | ’ a ra <0ty 2. eee ey + drain. out every 

language mutually understood was framed, and Inkle spent his time in ex- drop of blood in ’em ; but,” continued he, “ they ain’t very fat at this time 

plaining to Yarico how delighted he should be to take her to his native | 0’ year—Decomber’s a bad month for ’em, they’re hazing about so after the 

land, dress her with taste, and afford her the luxuries of a comfortable | does, and fighting one another off, that they grow poor, and if you chase ’em 


house, and a carriage to keep her from exposure to the weather ; and all | TS te : ‘ , 
' ; ya . ‘ much now, they ain*t much more’n skin anil bones—that is, the latter - 
| this he promised her the enjoying of, without the danger and alarm that | ae ° t is, the latter par 





| there affected their intercourse. bu 
' with desire to please Inkle, hastened to him with the news of a ship in the 
offing ; she made signals, and in the night accompanied him to the ship, 
which was bound for Barbadoes, a place at that time where a ship from the 
main, on first sight was visited by the planters from the shore, who wished 
to purchase oxen, horses, or Indians, as slaves, to quote literally. 

“* Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into English territory, bezan seriously 
to reflect upon his loss of time, and to weigh with himself how many days’ 
interest of his money he had lost during his stay with Yarico. This thought 
made the young man pensive, and careful what account he should be able 
to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which consideration, the prudent 
and frugal young man sold Yarico toa Barbadian merchant ; notwithstand- 
ing that the poor girl, to incline him to commiserate Ler condition, told him 
that she was with child by him: but he only made use of that information 
to rise in his demands upon the purchaser. 

THE STORY OF LITKA AND HER LOVER. 

There are few of the old settlers of the Creek territory in Alabama, who 
do not recollect the great Indian Council held at Dudley's store, in Talla- 
poosa county, in September, of the year 1835. In those days, an occasion 
of the sort drew together white man and Indian from all quarters of the 
‘* nation’”—the one to cheat, the other to be cheated. The agent appointed 





Yarico properly instructed, and burning | 


of the month; bat along in October, November, and the early part of De- 
| cember, they’re fat as mutton; then’s ih> time to kill ’em; they ain’t hunt- 
ed much ’till then, but shoot about feeding on acorns, grass, berries, box 

| berry leaves, and like o’ that; and if you can knock one over then, you'll 
| get something worth having. But about the first of December, and so ‘long 
towards Christmas, the Bucks er2 full of the old Harry, chasing after does, 
, and if they find two or three does ‘round on some old coal bottom they’re 
pretty peaceable for a while, but if any other Buck happens along, then 
look out for breakers ; they go right to fighting one another with their horns, 
and the strongest remains, while the flogged deer goes off after other does ; and 
sometimes they'll travel ten miles in a day, snorting and fighting their way 
along. Why, I’ve known,” continued uncle Ben, warming with his sub- 
ject, as all old soldiers warm as they fight their battles o’er, not omitting to 
shew, as far as he could shew, by the movement of his hands and body, the 
| motions and attitude of the deer when in battle, ‘ ’'ve known them to fight 
till they knocked their horns off, and I’ve heard tell of two pair of horns 
being completely interlocked. They begin to shed their horns in January 
and along the winter, I ’spose you know, and fore spring comes they’re no 





by the Government to“ certify” the sales of Indian lands was always in at- 
tendance; so that the scene was generally one of active traffic. The in- 
dustrious speculator, with his assistant, the wily interpreter, kept unceas 
ingly at work in the business of fraud ; and by every species and art of per- 
suasion, suught—and, sooner or later, succeeded—in drawing the untutored 
children of the forest into their nets. If foiled once, twice, thrice, a dozen 
times, still they kept up the pursuit. It was ever the constant trailing of 
the slow-track dog, from whose fangs there was no final escape. 

And where are the speculators now ?—those lords of the soil'—the men 
of dollars—the fortune-makers who bought with hundreds what was worth 
thousands !—they to whom every revolution of the sun brought a reduplica- 
tion of their wealth? Where are they, and what are they, now? They 


_more horns than asucking calf; and, I don’t know certain, but I believe, 
about the time they are ready to drop them, they paw open the ground 
‘long side of some tree, and then rub their heads agin it, and so knock ’em 
off; and what’s curious, they bury ’em up with sand and leaves—I’ve known 
them to be found in this way several times !” 

** That’s news to me—I never knew that before,” said some one, rather 
doubtingly,. 

** It’s all true, just as [ tell you, you may depend upon it—here’s uncle 
Micah, you may ask him—he’s an older man than I am—belongs to the 








have been smitten by the hand of retributive justice! The curse of their 
victims has fastened upon them, and nine out of ten are houseless, outcast, 


church—and he’ll tell you the same; ain’t I right uncle Mikey ?” said the 





bankrupt! In the flitting often years, the larger proportion have lost mo- 
nev, lands, character, every thing! And the few who still retain meet 
what of their unce lordly possessions, mark its steady, unaccountable dimi- 
nution, and strive vainly to avert their irresistable fate—an old age of shame 
and beggary. They are cursed, all of them—blighted, root and trunk and | 
limb! The Creek is avenged! Avenged, and for what! ask you reader? 
Let us tell you a little story. , 

We knew, at the period to which this chapter refers, an Indian who re- 
fused to sell his land on any terms. He was asturdy, independent fellow, | 
one of the few who would not be contaminated by intercourse with the | 
whites, His land was very valuable, and many speculators were, there- | 
fore, anxious to purchase it. So desirable was it, that several would, per- 
haps, have paid the “Sky chief” half its actual value to obtain it; but the | 
“Sky chief” resolutely persisted in resisting all their arts; and he was 
too well known to make it practicable to get it by hiring some thieving 
Indian to personate him before the certifying agent. But ‘* Suddo Micco” 
had a daughter, a very pretty girl of fifteen—slightly made, with a Grecian 
face, and long coal-black hair; and her name was Litka. Well, Litka went | 
to a dance—the green corn dance of her people—and it was conceded, that | 
in her new calico frock and profusion of blue and red ribons, and her silver 
buckles, she was the handsomest girl on the ground. Among her admirers 
was ayoung man named Eggleston—a sub-partner, or ‘‘striker,” of the 
great Columbus Land Company. Eggleston told a sweet tale to the Indi- 
an girl, and she—as he was avery handsome young man—believed it all. 
He told her that he would marry her and take care of her, and of her fa- 
ther; and that when the rest of the tribe should be forced to Arkansas, 
they could stay with him in their old home, by the graves of their fathers. 
The “long and short” of all this was, that the white Man and Indian girl 
were married according to the Creek custom; Suddo Micco having wil- 
lingly assented to an arrangement by which he expected to be permitted to 
remain upon the soil which contained the bones of his ancestors. Fora 
few months Eggleston treated Litka and Suddo Micco very well, and they 
confided in him implicitly. Then he told his wife that her father must 
“ certify” his land to him, or ‘‘ bad white men” might contrive to get it. 
Litka told the old “Sky chief” what her husband said, and the simple- 
minded Indian said it was “a good talk,” and that his *« white man son 
should do as he pleased. So the “* Sky chief” ‘ certified his land to his 
son-in-law ; and the certifying agent saw a thousand silver dollars per 
the Indian, who within ten minutes afterwards returned them. en g- 
gleston deserted Litka, and sold the land for three thousand dollars. o - 
do Mizco fumed and raved—but what good could that do? And Litka, 
poor thing! was almost broken-hearted. And last of all, Suddo Micco 
begged his son-in-law, as he had got his land for nothing, and his daughter 
was too near her confinement to walk on foot, to get him a little wagon and 
a horse to take them to Arkansas. But Eggleston laughed in his face, adn 
told him that a wagon would cost him too much money. So Suddo Micco 
was compelied to wait until the Government removed his people ; and then 
he went in one of the * public” wagons, among the “‘ poor” of his tribe. 





beautiful than the far-famed bay of Dublin.” 





For this, and such as this—as we have shown—+ts the Creek Avenged. 


man of principle and of law, turning to the sage with an appealing em- 
phasis. 

“Uncle Mikey,” snapping his dark small eyes, which laughed as they 
peered out from the roof, presented by the brim of a capacious tarpaulin, 
and tumbling over and over his quid of Cavendish, that hung like a pepper- 
pod on his upper lip, at the same time laying the dust with a full squirt of 
the gathering saliva, replied: ** Yes, but you ought to tell him when they 
grow out again.” 

«© Well, I know that,” said uncle Benjamin, (who deserves to have hi, 
name elongated,) ‘* but I don’t want to talk all the time; but, howsomere @ 
I’ll give my ’pinion ’bout that too, if he’s a mind, but ’sposing you tell him 
that, uncle Mikey—by’me bye we'll have that deer ’long and then we shav’t 
have a chance.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t mind,” said uncle Micah, a man always generous witi- 
out gin—a genuine hunter by birth, as well as inheritance, and whose 
placid life, for nearly seventy years, has been gliding smoothly along the 
tide of time, without the necessity of ever going beyond the humble roof 
where he was born, except to mingle in the chase over the wide and pri- 
mitive domain that surrounds him, or perhaps, in years long past, to meet 
in convention, the assembled wisdom of hunters and choppers to legislate 
on the best method of killing or preserving game—to decide on the length 
and breadth and depth of a “‘ load” of cord-wood—without allowing any 
difficult object to disturb the even tenor of his way—this man, respected 
and respectable, and safe authority in all matters, not forgetting the church 
by any means—*‘ wouldn't mind telling what he knew about the deer, if ’t 
*twould be of any sarvice, but he didn’t know about my putting it down, 
for he might be wrong. But, as far as I know, I don’t think their horns 
grow much “till towards July, and then they don’t show much, and even 
then, and in September into October, they are soft and very tender, as we 
often find, when we kill them then; for frequently in October we find, if 
we kill a Buck that has been driven much, his horns are scratched and 
wounded, and often bleed; they seem to be coated with a kind of furze and 
feel velvety; and I don’t think their horns are done growing ‘tll they get 
hard, late in the fall season. When they run through the scrub oak, in the 
early part of the fall, they are always sure to wound their horns, and at 
this season, if you ever minded, they take to the roads and paths more, so 
as to keep clear of the young oaks, and I think it must be to save their 
horns.” , 

« How do you account for all this ?’ was the enquiry. , 

«Oh! I can’t tell, I *spose it’s according to nature ; and now, while I 
think of it, Pll tell you about a large Buck that Peter Holmes once shot 
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near the Stave Mill pond ; it was'the last day of December, and when he 
fired at him, he said he had only one horn, and as he hit him he run to the 
edge of the pond and fell dead ; and, as he run to hau! him out, he caught 
hold of his other horn and it came off—and this proves, to my mind, that 
they shed their horns about New Years.” 

Peter Holmes is one of the Elders of the hunting church, and a man 
whose volubility on all subjects connected with hunting in Plymonth Woods 
surpasses that of any of his kin—is well informed of all the haunts of the 
deer, and possesses some interesting data—the result of long experience in 
hunting, (the particulars of which may be related hereafter,) recently con- 
firmed the foregoing fact. He has been translated, as David Bates would 
say, from his original locale, (somewhere near a stream that always dwells 
in his imagination, called Eel River,) to Agawam, where he enjoys the great 
privilege of seeing other men work, without doing much himself: being 
most happy when he can harness old Roary Bean to a nondescript sort of 
vehicle, called a shay, and with a descendant of old Beagle, take his de- 
parture on a Bee line for the domicil of ‘‘ Uncle Branch,” where they often 
kill venison in imagination, and calculate upon what ‘‘ Mr. T of the 
great Vee-Mount house, down there in Boston,” will give for the saddles, 
These worthies will not be forgotten in a subsequent communication ; for 
] have in my remembrance a deer hunt that came off in November, of some 
years back that will not be uninteresting. 

The interesting colloquy of uncle Ben and uncle Micah, with what drop- 
ped from others, continued for some time, interspersed with various opi- 
nions touching the rise and progress of deer, from which I gathered the 
facts, that the Does exhibited a degree of modesty in their intercouse with 
the Buckish tribe that would be commendable in the walks of civilized life 3 
that when in “a flurry,” as one of the hunters said, “ about rutting time,’ 
their connexion with the Bucks was of short duration, after which they 
lived by themselves, bringing forth their young with every manifestation 
of maternal tenderness, and invariably shunning all intercourse with the 
males, 

The fawns are generally seen in July, and sometimes as early as June, 
and when the offspring of does, two or more years old, as often number two 
as one; and sometimes, but rarely, three. 
more than one fawn, “ to begin with.” 

The season for shooting commences the first day of August, and ends the 
last day of December ; and, in hunting them, all considerate sportsmen 
spare the tender fawn, and many of them also let the doe run; but wo to 
the Buck that comes within range of any of the ‘‘ smooth bores” that did 
service in the old war. 

The fawns in August have a mottled appearance, and play about the doe 
hike a pet lamb, and often fall a prey to the rapacious and greedy hunter 
who begins to hunt “ soon as the law’s out.” I saw one shot in August not 
much larger than a cat, and upon its being known to some old sportsman, 
they cried out shame! shame !! 

In warm weather the deer keep in some thicket near a water course, and 
there remain feeding upon such grass and berries as are near, until towards 
fall, when they range about for acorns and other substantial food. The does 
and fawns herding together on social ground, while the stately buck main- 
tains his lonely dignity on the borders of some pond, and contents himself 
with a limited location, until his passion for travel becomes inordinate, 
when, as uncle Micah says, “‘ they act more like d—d Rams than any horn- 
ed cattle he ever see !” 

The scent, by which the dogs are enabled to follow with such unerring 
sagacity, is emitted from the hoof, and on a clear, frosty morning they sel- 
dom lose the track. In dry weather it is difficult for them to follow, and 
when in pursuit, are not very far behind the deer. A barking dog keeps 
the deer much farther ahead of him than one that is somewhat still; and 
dogs vary in their music very much when on chase. When two different 
parties are hunting, it often happens that the dog of one party drives a deer 
towards or near the other, and the hunter’s law in such cases*provides, that 
if a deer is shot by the party not owning the dog, one quarter of it belongs 
to the party that does. 

In mid summer, and into early fall, the deer, when hard pressed, do not, 
as in the later part of the season, take to the ponds to escape, but instead of 
swimming across, merely run along the edge of them, about half leg deep 
and cut out ina short time. This trait in their habits is said to arise in 
consequence of the very light coating of hair they then possess, and the 
universal belief of the old hunters is, that this scanty covering, then begin- 
ning to grow, is so soft and porous withal, as to absorb the water to such 
a degree, that it invariably sinks them ; and the emphatic language of un- 
cle Branch is: ‘‘that he never wants to stop a deer when their hair’s so hol- 
low a8 to drowhnd *em !” 

The sui’ was now up some two or three hours and we began to feel im- 
patient at the long absence of Captain Hamblin and his companion, and 
hearing no‘sound: from the dogs, we concluded the large Buck they had 
seen thé night’ previous, and in ‘pursuit of whom they went, had taken a 
northerly course and eluded them ; but we were wrong, for after travelling 
some two miles towards “‘ the spring,” as the upper end of Little Herring 
Pond is called, they discovered his track and immediately put the dogs on, 
who as soon took: it, and off they bounded in an‘easterly directiow, yelling 
most furiously after the frightened animal. 

The’buck ran towards the ocean, entirely out of reach of his pursuers, 
and the long distance the dogs had to travel to keep pace with his majesty, 
entirely overcame the sound they made, so that their course became al- 
most unknown. “The deer, howéver, took a backward track and was near- 
ing the ground where Captain Hamblin and the noisy Bill Swift was stand- 
ing, when the'far distant sound of the ‘dogs faintly vibrated on the air. 
Bill, quick as thought, and cocking up his fox-tailed cap, exposing at the 
same time his right tympanum to the rising sun, cried, * hark! hark !’ 
When listening a moment longer, with his head aloft in the air, or low on 
the ground, discovered at: once that the dogs were in hot pursuit, and let- 
ting slip one of the largest oaths he could command, swore that “ old Plato 
would soon bring the deerjto the pond—that there could be no mistake about 
it—he knew his voice; yes, by G—d,” continued he, I could} tell that 
hound’s bark if I was ’tother side of h—1l1; and I know he’s coming this 
way !” . 

Bill was correct, and as soon as he and Hamblin could place themselves, 
one near Elbow Pond, and the other on a blind road leading out from a 
heavy growth of pines—places most likely for the deer to run—he knew, 
he said, he must head along somewhere near them. They ran with all speed 
to these stands, in order to intercept the progress of the deer, and had 
scarcely placed themselves, when the opening music of the dogs came loud- 
er and louder, echoing through the lofty pines and leaping along the wind, 
a sure sign he was heading the right way. 

The rolling drum, “ the ear piercing fife,” the music of the whole world 
cannot compare with that made by a pack of deep-mouthed hounds, on a 
clear, cold, and still frosty morning such as this. Every bound the deer 
shook from his scented hovf the aromatic fragrance that hung like ether 
upon the nostrils of the dogs, and as they came booming along they seemed 
to open afresh as they catched the Spicy spray. Nearer, nearer, came the 
swelling notes that seemed ‘to hang with enchantment on the serenity of 
the upper air, and echoing and re-echoing from the tormentors—they dwelt 
as it were for the moment in the midst of a delightful presence. The deer 
ran Neer, where Captain Hamblin stood, who, for a cover, had placed him- 
self behind a thicket of brush—an open space of some acres of scrub oaks 
was before him, and as the dogs approached he could discover the deer’s 
broad antlers occasionally breaking aloft and over the utmost height of the 
oaks. His course was some eighty yards west of where he stood, and no 
sooner had he come in range, and while ona leap more than ten feet high, 
the veteran churchman up with his fire weapon, and before the sound of it 
reached the ears of his companion, the proud and furious monster was 
writhing in the agonies of death ! - 

The report of the'gun brought Swift to the scene of blood, who, as usual, 
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opened with ‘a volley of terrible oaths because the “ d—n critter didn’t give 
him a chance to kill him—but howsomever, my share’s worth something 
any how, and I’ve saved my charge to boot !” 

The dogs, it should be remembered, as soon as the deer falls and is dead 
cease from all further attack, and become quiet and passive as lambs, and 
are to be seen stretched out at rest on the ground, apparently torpid, lazy 
and helpless. This whole scene was enacted by Captain Hamblin and Swift, 
some three miles from the rest of the company, who were totally ignorant 
of what had occurred until late in the day. 

The buck that was slain was one of the largest kind and weighed nearly 
200 pounds. It became a matter of no small difficulty to carry him out to 
the nearest road where a wagon could come, and this was only accomplish- 
ed by the extraordinary exertions of these two men. The distance to tug 
him, as they said, was a mile or over, through a thicket of young oaks 
and pines—a sapling was cut, the deer’s legs thonged, and the march began. 


| The right and left shoulders of each alternately bore the precious burthen, 


whi'e the guns were carried in either hand. In this manner they proceed- 
ed, and jaded out as they were by the morning’s long tramp, they found 
the transit of the deer a tedious, laborious, and heavy job. 

In the progress of their march, with a deer of two hundred pounds 
resting on their shoulders, an incident occurred that caused much merri- 
ment. 

Swift, with one end—the butt end of the sapling—** big enough,” as he 
said, ‘* for a forestick,” resting on his right shoulder, was ahead, pushing 
along as well and as fast as he could, while Hamblin with the other end 
resting on his left shoulder, was in the rear, and his gun was in his right 
hand. Approaching a thicket, Captain Hamblin discovered another large 
buck suddenly jump up, wuo dashed away for the woods. As quick as 
lightning he dropped #és end of the sapling, which, falling with a sudden 
jerk, brought the other end, which was resting on Swift’s right shoulder, 
loaded es it was with the whole weight of the deer, slap against his face, 
and being entirely off his guard, knocked him down and almost stunned 
him ; at the same instant, bang went Hamblin’s gun, the sound and charg® 
passing very near to Swift's ears, he thought, as he says, ‘‘ the devil was to 
pay ;” and upon recovering from the first shock, to use Captain Hamblin’s 
account, ‘* you'd have thought from his swearing, all the devils in h—l] had 
been let loose!” The deer that he fired at escaped, and Bill said, as they 
re-shouldered the dead animal, ‘* when he seed another just to give a fel- 
low a chance !” 

a 


In this manner they worked their way out toa road, when Swift put off 








“Well, gentlemen,” said Captain, who was always remarkable for 


his politeness, and addressing ws as he would a speech at town meeting 
some important occasion, with * Mister Chairman, &c.,” “ 
must,” and raising hand to his head to give it a scratch, as all very modest 
men do when about to address their “ feller citizens,” at the same moment 
giving his cap a sort of side tip upwards, as if to let the sound of his own 
voice enter his ear, not omitting by way of preparation to haul out of his 
pocket a hand of nigger head, that anon underwent a sudden twist, then 7 
jerk as it parted strands somewhere about his jaw, and then lodging this ewa 
of sweet and bitter fancy in his ample sized chewing box, he modestly and 
somewhat doubtfully began his story, by saying : ecu 

** That it was down on the Grand Banks on a fishing vovage that he Was 
very much annoyed by a school of sharks that hung round the vessel and 
seemed to follow them wherever they went, and if anything fell overboard 
they were sure to grab it. The year before the time of Which I now speak 
I dropped a white handled jack-knife overboard, and the next season as om 
lay near the same place, one of the hands caught a small sized shark an 
ripped his belly open, when lo! and behold there was my very identical 
jack-knife! to be sure, it was a little rusted, but I never minded it, and | 
scoured it up on the grindstone and found it as good as new !” | | 

*““T vowny,” said the tormenting David, “wasn’t that knife the one you 
cleaned them herring with last spring ?” . 

** Shut up, David,” said some one. 

**O,h—li!” said the Commodore, and throwing back } 
his capacious throat for a laugh, but no sound came forth. 

** Don’t swear so,” said David—* you ain’t heard half of it vet !” 

Squirt! squirt! went the tobacco juice from the Captain’s yellow tinged 
LIps. 

** Lay down, Plato! down with you—down! I say,” said the committee 
man to his dog as he looked up doubtingly, and looking around on the as- 
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tonished company to see how they swallowed his jack-knife, and then twist. 
ing on one leg of hischair as if it stood uneasy, and taking a position with 
the heel of one foot hanging on the toe of the other, at the same time 1 
ling over his well chewed nigger head in its caverned lerality, then thrust- 
ing it back with his saffron colored tongue, went on by saying: 

** Well, as | was going on.to tell you about them shark, there was a large 
school of them playing about the schooner one day, bothering us al! the 





time and frightening the fish away ; thinks I, my boys, I’ll try you and see 
if I can’t get rid of you; so I unrove a line about as big as my little Gnge: 
and hung on a large piece of pork, well fast to a considerable sized hooks. 


on foot to get the wagon to bring the deer in; one was forthwith provided | and threw it right over amongst them, and no sooner than it struck the 


and in the course of an hour they drove up with the largest buck I ever saw. 
And now, after the usual congratulations and description of the hunt, as 


eloquently set forth by the two companions, the particulars of which |! 
have but imperfectly detailed, not omitting ‘‘ four and six a day and found,’ | 

> » e Ps F i 
together with a touch and repeat of certain liquids that some thirsty mem- | 


ber of the cold water army had discovered, to which the Commodore in this 
case willingly as well as judiciously joined, we made tracks for home, richly 
repaid for the day’s toil and sport. 

A continuance of fine weather and the past two days of successfu! sport 


seemed to whet our appetites for more, and before we laid our heads to rest, a re- 





| water when a monstrous large sized shark seized it, and then we sv ave 
away and brought him in right on deck—thinks I, my boy, I'll fix you this 
time, and so | out with my old jack-knife” 
‘© What,” said David, ** that white handled one?” 
** Hold your tongue, you fool,” said the Captain, “and ripped open his 


belly from clue to earing—took out every bit of his guts, and then threw him 


verboard, and as soon as 1 had done that I over with his cuts right after 
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him, and I'll be hanged it that fellow didn’t turn up again as if nothing's 
th 


1e matter with him and swallow his own guts!” 
At the conclusion, the Commodore threw his head back against the wa!), 


solution was adopted to try it again and see what another day would bring { and opening his mouth wider than ever, would have laughed with Ais 


forth. Captain Hamblin, who had left the cabin for the night, rode home 
with us, and like all hunters who draw good pay for their time, was not 
slow in urging us to go over the ground once more, and held out every en. 
couragement of getting a shot at the buck which had been the unlucky 
means of upsetting poor Swift; remarking, by the way, that he had never 
seen as many deer tracks in one day before, and that it seemed to him as 
it all the deer in the woods were swarming in the neighborhood of White 
Island and Sandy Ponds. His old dog Plato had tollowed us home, and 
tollowing us into the sitting room of our quarters, was now stretched out 
before the blazing fire with his nose stuck into the ashes whenever the 
blaze would permit, and in company with his old Range, (the great high 
priest of his tribe, now grown deaf and stiff with age, also enjoying his 
dignitate amidst the crackling flame of the well seasoned pitch wood,) sur- 
rounded by a company of some eight or ten sportsmen, all in high glee, 
came in for a large share of the glory of the day. 

‘«* Plate! come up here, Plate! poor fellow !” said the herring committee, 
for such has been my worthy friend Hamblin for many years, ‘‘ come up 
here, Plato!” and patting him on the head and feeling of his long silken 
ears ; “Plato, who reasoned well,” raised slowly his long body, aad yawning 
and stretching his length on all fours, stuck his scent cup between his mas- 
ters legs and resting his whole speaking trumpet at perfect ease on his lap 
and looked the committee man full in his face, and seemed to enjoy the no- 
tice and conversation his presence had inspired. 

“This dog,” said Hamblin, ‘I’ve owned more than five years, and I 
never see that dog that could follow as he can—let him oncé get started 
and there’s no stopping him. I’ve known him to drive a deer all the way 
from White Island to the sea, over to Monument Point, and never give up 
till he put him’ into salt water ; and then he’d come off and make his way 
home tomy cabin long after dark, so tired you couldn’t thrash him up. 
There’s old Range, now nearly worn out, used to be one of the best dogs 
that ever came’hére’; but of all 1 ever see to hang on to a track, old Plate’s 
the beatern most!” 

“ Poor Plate!” said he, and again patting him most affectionately on the 
head and: heeding him kindly, as all masters should, ‘‘ you must be hun- 
gry!” and turning to David Bates, who had just brought in an armful of 
wood to replenish the fire, said to him: ‘*Can’t you give me a bone for 
him, David; just look in the pantry and see if you can’t find something 
for him—he’s been out all day and must be as hungry as a shark !” 

‘Yes, Captain Hamblin,” said the compassionate David, “I'll get him a 
bone; but look here a minute, “twixt you and me, I don’t exactly approve 
of your killing so many of them innocent deers that live about in these 
woods—’taint exactly ’cording to scripter;” and retiring a moment, he 
soon returned with a plate of bones, which were laid before the famishing 


Plato. 
Crack! crack! crack! were the munching and only sounds that followed 


the destruction of the “* spare ribs” of an old porker that had already fal- 
len the first victim of “ killing time,” and as they departed under the mas- 
ticating exertions of Plato’s chop sticks, he appeared to make no bones of 
what at another time his dogmanity would have turned from in disgust, 
and before he could lick the lard from his royal jaws, David, who had ma- 
nifested some signs of impatience to get at Hamblin’s shark story, took his 
attitude of ‘‘ exhorting,” and opened by saying : 

‘«‘ Now, Captin Hamblin, seeings I’ve got them bones, I should like it if 
you would just tell that story about the shark—I shouldn’t have thought of 
it if you hadn’t said old Plato there, was as hungry as one—and if he really 
did swallow his own guts as you say he did, perhaps some of these gentle- 
men would like to know how he did it; for my part, it always seemed a 
mystery how any critter could eat up his own vitals.” 

Captain Nat Hamblin, as every one about Agawam knows, is a man of 
undouted veracity—sometimes selectman—always chairman of the Herring 
Committee, and invariably holding some important local appointment—an 
active member of the old orthodox church—the kind father of a numerous 
and virtuous family—an able debater in town meeting—an heroic member 
of the democratic school, fisherman, hunter, coaster, chopper, stone-cutter 
—good for a day’s work at sight—in fact, one of those useful men who can 
turn his hand to anything, and knows everything, and everything about 
men, women and children, dates, events, and circumstances, that one can 
wish—a living chronicle who has seen more, known more, lived more than 
that worthy personage, the ‘oldest man,” which is found in every com- 
munity. This.man, renowned for his exploits in hunting, fishing and coast- 
ing, never omits telling some great story among a party of story-hearing 
men; and, as John Baylies says, if you want to hear one of Sinbad the 
sailior’s biggest yarns, just ask Nat Hamblin to tell you the shark story. 





guts if he could, but he could only say, as was his custom, ‘* O, h—Il ! that 
is the d—nablest lie I ever did hear—it beats this ere fellow’s story about 
the dog grass all hollow !” 

David sloped as the fate of Annanias and Saphira crossed his mind, and 
for a moment ail was as still as the grave. Each looked at the other with 
amazement—then at the committee man—then at each other again— 
none wanting to doubt, yet all doubting the veracity of the watchful guar- 
dian of morals—of the church—of alewives—and “‘ them sharks !” 

The Captain took advantage of this pause, and now addressing himself 
to his dog, said, ** Come, Plato, it’s time you and I was going home,” and 
picking up his blunderbuss, with a “‘ good night, gentlemen,” and his pro- 
mise to see us by sunrise the next morning, left us to digest his story of the 
shark as we best could. 


For further particulars, see next week. T 








English Sporting “Intelligence. 


By the arrival of the Steamship “ Britannia,” which reached Boston on 
the 20th instant, we have received our usual files of foreign papers to the 
4th Noy., together with the Magazines for the present month. Copious ex- 
tracts will be found under proper heads. 

The sporting news, though not of much importance, will be found inte- 
resting. The Newmarket Houghton Meeting cominenced on Monday, the 
27th ult., and although the last meeting of the season, it was not the least 
interesting. Much has been said about The Baron (the favorite for the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes at 4 to 1 against), in consequence of his having been 
again sold, which led to a suspicion that all was not right. The sale was 
not made public, and the price given by the purchaser (Mr. E. R. Cuarx) 
to Mr. G. Warrs, his former owner, was £3,000, with a promise of a fur- 
ther sum of £500 if the horse won the Cambridgeshire Stakes. It is urged 
by the betting men, that although Mr. Watts had “a right to do what he 
liked with his own,” yet he ought to have made no secret of the transac- 
tion, and to have accompanied the sale with a condition that he should not 
be removed from the care of John Scott, till after the race for wh:ch he had 
been backed by the public to a large amount. It was at first supposed that 
The Baron would not be permitted to run, and Mr. Greville in consequence 
requested Mr. Weatherby to lay the matter before the Jockey Club ; subse- 
quently, however, it was ascertained, that instead of preventing the horse 
from starting, his purchasers had determined on running him to win, and 
with this view had backed him for large sums. Under these circuinstances 
Mr. Greville intimated to Mr. Weatherby that he had no charge to make ; 
but a meeting of the Jockey Club was held on the 27th ult., when, after a 
due consideration of the subject, it was resolved— 

“‘ That no evidence had been laid before the meeting to induce them to 
proceed further in the matter, or to attribute improper conduct to any par- 
ties. (Signed) “ EXETER, 

*“*G, Bentincx.” 
Newmarket Houghton Meeting. 

We copy the following condensed report of this meeting from the London 
«Court Journal.” We have room for little else than the result of the 
Cambridgeshire and Criterion Stakes, the principal events of the meet- 
ing :— 

This meeting has passed off in a brilliant manner as regards sport; the 
number of horses in the town was never known to be greater, and the com- 
pany was numerous and distinguished. Prince George of Cambridge, who 
was on a Visit to the Duke of Rutland, being at its head. 17 he settling for 
the great Cambridgeshire Stakes has not been quite so satisfactory as might 
be desired—two considerable accounts having stood over altogether. The 
losings and winnings, however, have not been great in any particular in- 
stance. The largest amount of the latter are said to be those of Mr. Gre- 
ville and two other gentlemen, who have won £2000 each. — 

The following is a list of the principal company, in addition to Prince 
oD Dans and Duchess of Beaufort, Duke of Rutland, Marquis of Exe- 
ter, Marquis of Waterford, Earl of Stradbroke, Earl and Countess of on 
terfield, Earl and Countess of Albemarle, Ear! of Milltown, Ear! of Orf ord, 
Lord Godolphin, Lord Sidney Osborne, Lord Edward Russell, Lord — 
Manners, Lord George Manners, Lord Maidstone, Lord W. Powlett, 1 e 
Alexander Lennox, Lord W. Lennox, Lord Glamis, Lord G. Bentinck, Lor 
Charles Fitzroy, Lord James Fitzroy, Lord Brownlow Ceei!, Count Bathy . 
ny, Sir Joseph Hawley, Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir Minto Parqaberes,, Si 
Vincent Cotton, Sir Watkin Wynn, General Grosvenor, Colone! Peel. | on. 
Captain and Mrs. Rous, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Anson, Hon. Henry F a 
ter, Hon. Horace Pitt, Hon. Captain Keppel, Hon. Francis nh ee > 
Spencer Littleton; Messrs. Bastard, Pettat, Greville, Waller, “ . aps + 
King, Newton, Palmer, Rush, M. Campbell, Balfour, Clinton, W. ~- 
stone, Meiklam, G. H. Moore, Magennis, Peyton, Wombwell, Payne, 
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PP sap A. W. Hill’s Sweetmeat is three years old, and has won 19 times 





The Spirit of the Times. 
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ville, Meyrick, Fitzrey, Cockerill, Batson, Sloane Stanley, Brooke, Shelly, 
Jaques, &e. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE STAKES. 
MONDAY, Oct. 27, 1845—The Cambridgeshire Stakes of $25 sovs. each, 10 ft., and only 
, if declared, with 100 added by the bitants of Newmarket and the neighbo 
—the winner of the Great Yorkshire Handicap, the Doncaster St. Leger or Cup, or 
the Cesarewitch Stakes, 7Ib., of any two of those stakes, 10Ib. extra ; Cambridge- 
chire Course—Last mile and a distance straight. 121 subs., 43 of whom paid 5 sovs. 


forfeit 


d Exeter's Wee Pat, Byrn. Gee. BEIM. «ne cad F 0+ 0:00:4,0°0 00940 9.09 Comnes cas 

Mr. Speed’s Everton, 5 yrs. Gst. AID (carried 7st) ....... 0 cscs ccesecvecccce 
Mr. H. T. Thompson’s Elemi, 4 yrs. 6st SID... ws ek ee ee ee ees 

sir R Bulkeley’s Chertsey, 3 yrs. 6st. TID... 25... 2 ce ce ce ee cee 
Sir C. Monck’s b. f. Flattery, 3 gra. Gset,.TUD 4.60 ocewieis oe seme cee « 
_ ol. Peel’s King Cob, by Slane out of Cobweb, 3 yrs. 6st. 7Ib.... 
Lord G. Bentinck’s Croton Oil, 4 yrs. 6st. 6Ib........ 0... ccc ccc cee ees 
ir, Murphy’s Venus, sister to Vulean, 3 yrs. 6st. 4Ib .............2, 
Lord G. Bentinck’s Best Bower, 4 yrs. Gat. 2Ib... . 0. .ccccccccccccces 
Mr. W. Etwall’s ch c. by Elis, out of Mopes, 3 yrs. dst. LIlb........... 
Lord Exeter’s Jet, 3 yrs. 4st. 9b .... 2... 


Ae 


Mir Greyille’s .dlarm, by Venison, 3 yrs. Oh “Rp. Serer ae as a 1 
Mr. Ward’s Event, 8 yrs. Get. 21D... ce ceo perc cc ceccccccess IFVIMG ss oe0- 2 
Lord Warwick's Yardley, 5 yrs. Sst. .......ceeeeee+eee+e++. Whitehouse.. 3 
Mr. Meisalam’s br. h. Truebo . So yrs. Sst. SID... ee ee eee eeeeee eee eeee 0 
Mr. St Paul’s Mentor, 3 yrs. SS PE. Se ee eee oeeree eset et eree 0 
Mr. Worley’s Example, 4 yrea. 7st. 91D... wes cccnscccscecersercereosseeee 0 
Lord W. Powlett’s Espoir, 4 yrs. 7st. 91D. 0... cee eee ee eee teeters cecee O 
Mr. King’s Young Lochinvar, 5 yrs. 7st. SID... 0... ee ee ee eee eee eeee O 
Mr. E. R. Clark’s The Baron, 3 yrs. 7st. Slb, (including 10Ib. extra)... .+-+++++-. 0 
\ir, A. W. Hill's Ironmaster, 3 yrs. 7st. 41D ... 6. ce cee ee eee etter serencee O 
Mr T. Bounst’s Hope, 3:7rs. 760. BP cine scsawde 40009, ¢ 0° 089.006.) 99 69 Pemee o le 
Mr Gratwicke’s Titmouse, 8 yrs. 7st. 2D... 2... ce ce ce ee eee e ces eseeses O 
Lord Howth’s WeMdog, B yrs. Tats QBs ss seis eoisien ¢ cvicics ose dows © cesilbees 0 
Lord slilltown’s Duc an-Durras, 3 yrs. 7st. 2D... 2. oe cere ce teen cererssees O 
Mr. Irwin’ CRS EPGume, D POGUE < 2 occ cc ces sess csc cccccs se Ccccebecses 0 
vir. Irwin’s Connaught Ranger, 3 yrs. 7st....... 00 ce eee ccc e ee nessonceses Q 
\ir. Pratt’s Secundas, 4 yra. Get. 12D. week cc ccc cec ccc es dese cb oles se~rbusidiol 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Value of the Stakes, £1,490. 
The betting was 3 to 1 agst Ould Ireland, 4 to 1 agst The Baron (taken), 
to | agst Alarm, 10 to 1 agst Wolfdog, 13 to 1 agst Best Bower, 17 to 1 
agst Yardley, &c. 
he horses were got off at the first attempt and in the most perfect style 
aginable, all being so nearly level that there could not have been four 
zths between the first and last. Best Bower and Yardley were a trifle 
vivance, perhaps, but were immediately pulled back, and Jet took up 
e running at a strong pace, followed by Chertsey, Best Bower, Yardley, 
A arm, Secundus, Event, Elemi, and several others, The Baron lying about 
eighth, with Wee Pet in the Wake. In very nearly this order they went a 
fy strides beyond the Red Stand; Event then rushed through her horses, 
{went on with a strong lead, followed by Best Bower and Yardley, Alarm 
veir leit about fourth, The Baron, Elemi, Wee Pet, Ould Ireland, and 
several others, whose colors we could not catch, following them. The 








Thursday, by a gentleman of the name of Briggs, from London ; the weight 
was 101b., and the tackle roach and dace. 





. TROTTING. 

Trotting on Sunbury Common.—The match between the horse Oliver 
Cromwell and Mr. Harvey’s mare Queen Bess, took place on Wednesday 
last, being five miles in harness, the mare receiving fifty yards start. The 
horse overtook the mare in the first two miles, ran with her a considera- 
ble distance, could not live with her, being evidently distressed, the steel 
having been taken out of him in the first two miles, and was beaten’ by 100 
yards. The horse was in a very bad state, evidently out of condition, and 
should not have been started, 


Mr. M‘Grath forfeited ten pounds to postpone for one month his match of 


doing 2 miles in 6 minutes, with his horse Tommy, in consequence of his 
match against Tinker. 


The match in which Mr. Jenks was to produce a cob under 15 hands 
high, to trot five miles in harness in 174 minutes, for a bet of 25 sovs., came 
off on Monday last on the Uxbridge-road. The match would have taken 
place much earlier than it did, but it was delayed until nearly dark, in con- 
sequence of several pedestrian matches being run off at Acton Bottom, 
The ground chosen was from the eight milestone at Hanwell, to the third 
milestone near Shepherd's Bush, the cob doing the distance in 164 minutes 
beating time by one minute. Some persons gave it as their opinion that 
it was not fair trotting, but the backer of time was quise satisfied: and 
Dismore, who was stakeholder, gave up the money on Thursday night at 
his own house. The owner of the cob will be prepared on Thursday even- 
ing, at Dismore’s, to back the same cob to trot five miles in 164 minutes, 
for 100 sovs. a side. 


A strong muster of the admirers of trotting assembled at the White Hart, 
Shepherd’s Bush, on Monday, to witness the five miles match between Mr, 
R.’s grey mare and Mr. H.’s brown horse, for a “ fiver” a side. The start- 
ing post was from the eighth milestone at Hanwell, t» the third milestone, 
nearly opposite the White HartInn. The Judges having been appointed, 
and each gentleman taken his station, the ‘‘ varmints” were let to have their 
heads, and away they went at a spanking pace, keeping well together for 
the first three m les; but as they neared the goal,the brown horse, who 
had got the lead, began to increase his advantage, and ultimately came in a 
winner, doing the distance in 174 minutes, which was not bad work, having 
anything but a light trap behind him. 





SALES OF BLOOD STOCK. 
BY MESSRS. TATTERSALL, AT NEWMARKET. 





nf rank Was unbroken up to the Duke’s stand, where Ould Ireland and 


Jaron, in fact all the [rish horses, were beaten, and Alarm taking the | 


The property of Mr. Webber. Gs. 

Red Tape, by Rowton, out of Pigmy—covered by Erymus ..... sebedea, HO 
Bay Colt Foal, by Euclid, out of Red Tape, &c., engaged in the Column 

SEU, TOUS. cd seat cael obbs <Pbadedetieceesoccecseeens eg a ees 71 


i place and Yardley the third, the race was left to them. Alarm | Manacle (sister to Confusionee), by Emilius, out of Young Maniac—co- 


| to the cords, where he went up to Event, quitted her half way up, | 


von by a couple of lengths. ‘The pace was very fast. 
SUAY, Oct. 23— The Criterion Stakes of 30 sovs. each, for 2 yr. old colts. The se” 
to save his stake. From the turn ef the Landsin. 45 subs. 
rth’s Or ©. Qiione, Wier Til 
Lousdaie’s JGvics.5 50s sonnet ahead deans eat tis te ceed ar oes ec 
igit others started, but were not placed. Won ina canter by two lengths. 
‘twill be seen from the following report of the two principal races of 
fhorsday, that two dead heats were made between three horses! Such 
urrence in one and the same day never before took place :— 
ee Get. 30--The Glasgow Stakes of 10@ sovs each, h. ft. Last three quarters 
KR.M. 24 subs 
G. Bentinck’s Binnacle ....cccccecsecssecesssecesss W-Abdale. 0 1 
Ihemetiey SNE 60 ide adie ne ae ween sine Ae 06 %44eeneee 0 2 
Exeter’s c. by Colwick, out of Mecca............00. 0 bolt. 
Four others started. 
cirst heat a dead one. In the second, in dropping the hill, the Mecca 
ited; Binnacle then took a slight lead, maintained it to the end, and 


von with the greatest difficulty by a head, Radulphus never having quite | 
ed him. Nat rede Binnacle the second heat. 
SAMS. DAY—Subseription Handicap Plate of 50 sovs., for three-year-olds and upwards, | 
| 
s Standish’s Little Hampton. .....cccccecscscoccccecess Francis. O 1 
}. Beomtingies HAWOGE, 00 0566 cen beth Asp Abe dos eo cecccteeset OY 
lvin’s Alice Hawthorn...... 0.3 
Sir S. Spry’s Subduer...... 4 


firsta dead head. Second heat—A splendid race from the Duke’s | 


vetween Naworth and Little Hampton, and won only by a short head. | Heatherbell, by Aleaston, out of Sylph by ALO Nip, co, of Whale- 


ilawthorn was beaten off. | 
ivyal Highness Prince George of Cambridge again honored the 


with his presence. His Royal Highness lett after the races for | 


| 





We are indebted to ** Bell’s Life” for the greater portion of the following 


‘cr. Gratwicke’s colt by Elis, out of The Margravine, engaged in the Der- 

, lodt, is dead. 

Moore, of West-street, St, Martin’s-lane, has just published his en- 

ug of The Baron. Itis from a painting by Mr Desvignes, very faith- 

executed, and is engraved by Mr. C. Hunt, in his usual style of 
rence, 

Jleteh between two Galloways for Two Hundred Sovs.—On Wednes- | 
‘ternoon the race between Red Robin and Pocket Venus came off over 
ist mile of Epsom Race Course, and was decided in favor of the 

nee 

| Mr. Rebinson’s sale of blood Stock in Little Britain, on Thursday last, 
aiby Rudge, by The Exquisite, 5 yrs., was sold for 121 gs. The others 
nearly all bought in, 

Heaton Pork.—The purchase of Heaton Park (including the mansion 
park), the property of the Earl of Wilton, has been completed by one 

‘ie four Railway Companies projected between Manchester and Bury, a 

‘ance of eight or nine miles. The noble owner is to receive, it is stated, 

je sum of £500,000 for his property. The park, whick is about three | 
s north of Manchester, is, we understand, to be laid out in sites for 





' 


ony hie 
ye understand that John Day, jun., has memorialized the Stewards of | 


ckey Club to withdraw the prohibition against his riding, and that | 
atter will be brought before the Club in the Craven Meeting. 
ind trust it will receive a merciful consideration. 


‘th’s Derby lot is confined to Sting and Nutleaf. 
vin Davis.—We understand that John Davis, now a gelding, has been | 


sol by Mr. Worley, to Captain Haworth, of the 17th Lancgrs; the price | 

Racing at Jyr—Match for 200 sovs.—A match which excited some in- | 

', for the above sum, between Sir James Boswell, Bart., and Sir Alex- | 

cr Cunninghame, of Corsehill, was run over Ayr Course on Monday | 

Although there was a drizzle of rain, upwards of five hundred per- | 

sos Were on the ground. The distance was two miles, and the horses | 

‘orted ata quarter to eleven o’clock. Sir James rode Dr. Whiteside’s bay | 

mare Tina, and Sir Alexander his own grey horse Charlie. They kept | 

‘carly logether for a short distance, after which Sir James made play, was | 

“<r heaced, and won easily by several lengths. 

‘ve understand that John Howlett is engaged to Mr. Ford as his first | 
Min 


year, He ran four times last year, and won three. In all he has won 


hi; races, and lost one—being amiss at Nottingham, when Pluto defeated | 
_ “arly Appearancetof Woodeock.—A remarkably fine woodcock was 
ee a = of Stamford, on the 9th inst., in the preserves at Dunham 
“eassey, Cheshire, 
‘ aneen Piover.—Within the last few days the Downs in the vicinity of 
oe tee lave been visited by several strong flocks of that highly esteemed 
_. 1 Golden Plover. Whenever the migratory visitors make their ap- 
a Yr ss on these sheep-walks, we may be certain that the October frosts 
“ose at hard. In the company of these wanderers have been noticed a 
48 OF Dotterel, a very rare bird in these parts, which are greatly 
att te the sportsman, Sherborne Journal. 
‘ee Hawthorn.—This renowned mare left York on Friday, per rail for 


-.'*Tpool, where she will be shipped for Ireland, being engaged at the 
‘tragh October Meeting. 





Ont ANGLING. 
ther) vesday, the 28th Oct., in the River Coln. Mr. G. Temple, sen., a 
ry). 1 Of the Amicable Angler’s Society, Black Horse, High-street, Ma- 
oy, @ Caught six brace of chub, weighing 15Slb., roach, dace, and perch, 

‘ae making in all 4741b, 
and 1° Barbe] are strong on the feed at Hampton Court and the locality, 
“capital uot Bumber have been taken, Agentleman on Thursday had most 
from iocma taking in the course of a few hours twenty-five, weighing 
for hig = downwards, We can recommend Wisdora, the fisherman, 

) and the Mitre for its good cheer and obliging landlord. 


A re 
‘emarkably fine barbel was caught in the Hampton Court Deep, on 





PE ke! 


| Bay mare (Clinker’s dam) by Humphrey Clinker, out of Smallhope’s 


| £250, on 


a EE TEE LT POPE POET eee .ecdpasee? ae 
| Chesnut Filly Foal by Euclid, out of Parade (sister to Cobham)....... 42 
| Chesnut Coit Foal by Redshank, out of Patronymic by St. Patrick..... 40 
Aquatic (foaled in 1841), by Albemarle, out of Moorhen—covered by 
EXV Rue (Male GHW) iss soles Fee ee ee siee 
, Chesnut Filly Foal by The Colonel, out of Ruse by Rowton .......... 17 


Bay Yearling Filly by Liverpool, out of Billow........0...-ceeeeeeee 36 
Re LL Le ee LLL LETT COLE CLR LOL LL eccccccce 27 
| Chesnut Filly Foal by Plenipotentiary, dam by Ishmael, out of Eliza 





| On Friday, the 10th Oct., the racing and breeding stud of W. Graydon, 
| Esq., consisting of brood mares, horses in training, and young stock, by 
| Recovery, Troilus, Touchstone, Liverpool, Ishmael, Roscius, and St. Luke, 
| came to the hammer at the Royal Horse Bazaar, Dublin, Mr. Maud officiat- 
|ing; when, out of 38 lots put up, the following were sold :— 


BROOD MARES, 


| Brown mare by Alcaston, out of the dam of Fieldfare ; covered by Ish- 


SAG Oi UU Bs BUEN 6.4 06.08 206 06:0 Ss Kob046 worse ce tececee ss SM 

Chesnut mare by Vestris, out of Taste by Bob Booty, out of Wilful, 
sister to Whisker, Wire, Whalebone, &c.; covered by Ishmael—Mr. 
es tes SE ack a et nih Ub aibcg aia di. bekiaiant «644s «4 

Alba, by Dandy, out of Berizina by Smolensko; covered by Ishmael— 
Sy” Re Rey 7 pier: pte ay en er, aie . “se eeeere 


bone ; covered by Ishmael—MT. Philips....seseeeereeeeseceeres - 100 


dam by Langar ; covered by Ishmael—Mr. Bradshaw .......e++00+ 99 
Mignionette, by Picton, out of Roscius’s dam; covered by Ishmael— 
ee, a ena oe alls cee ain a Kore Us bead eeeneeevneee ee 63 

THREE-YEAR-OLD. 

Bay filly by Ishmael, out of Roscius’s dam .. 
TWO-YEAR-OLDs. 

Brown colt by Liverpool, out of Clinker’s dam—Mr. Grogan ......+. 93 

Chesnut colt by Ishmael, out of the Vestris mare—Mr. Grogan ...+.. 56 


Y¥EARLINGS. 
Chesnut filly by Ishmael, out of the Vestris mare—Mr. Alley ....... 36 
Brown filly by Ishmael, out of Heatherbell—Mr. Kelly.......sees0+- 32 
WAINLINGS, 
Chesnut colt by St. Luke, out of the Vestris Mare.ssecesccceereeees | 
Bay filly by St. Luke, out of Alba ...sccccsccccccccccccccccccccees 4 


eee eer eer eeeee eer eee eeee 20 


6 


2 

Bay filly by Caesar, out of Heatherbell.......csceescecceveeecesees 27 

Chesnut filly by St. Luke, out of Clinker’s dam .....ceeseeeseeeceee 37 
STALLION. 

Ishmael, by Su ltan, out of Sister to Cobweb.....:.ccereceeecececeee QU0 





DEATH OF FREEMAN THE AMERICAN GIANT. 

The unfortunate Freeman, whose remova! from the Isle of Wight to Win- 
chester Hospital, we noticed in our last, expired on the Saturday evening 
following. He fell the victim of a pulmonary complaint, brought on by the 
loose and careless life which he led. He was treated with the utmost kind- 
ness by the officers of the institution, and at his own request was attended 
by a clergyman of the greatest respectability, from whom he received every 
consolation religion could afford. He died in perfect peace with all men, | 


ceived atthe hospital, he left the little property he had, which was but little, | 
to be disposed of for the benefit of its funds. The moment Caunt, who had 

brought him from America, heard of his death, he proceeded to Winchester 
for the purpose of bringing the body up for interment in London, offering 
to defray every expense which had been incurred. The unfortunate fellow 
had expressed a desire, however, to be laid in the cemetery of the town, and 
this wish was complied with. The necessary steps were taken for obtain- 
ing ground in the most approved part of the cemetery, and his funeral was 








ee EL, . 
Mier a Ske eo rt 
be made fairly and honorably, without any further personal altercation. 


Should Bendigo or his friends decli i i i 
: ne this offer, I shall continue to sign my- 
self, as heretofore, your obliged, humble servant, sila 
Bensamin Caunt, Champion of Engiand. 


[Caunt offered to place £250 in our hands, but we to decline the 
honor of being stakeholder in the match, having had already more than 
sufficient annoyance on the subject.—Ep.] Bell’s Life Oct. 26. 


CAUNT AND BENDIGO’S FIGHT. 
THE OPINION OF A NOBLE PATRON OF BRITISH BOXING. 

, To eq nano 4 of Bell’s Life in London, Sir:—On my return here 
rom the Hast a few days ago, I found four or five numbers of ** Bell’s Lite” 
awaiting me, giving a full and detailed account of the late fight between, 
ard the subsequent corespondence concerning Caunt and Bendigo, the 
whole of which I have read through with equal interest and disappoint- 
ment. [ regret much that so exciting an event should have ended in so un- 
satisfactory a manner. Asa sincere friend to the principle of the Ring, and 
as one who a short while ago was often liable to be placed in the same sit- 
uation as has been the lot of the ** Old Squire” lately, viz, as referee, I 
cannot resist writing you a few lines on the subject. 

I have not seen or read a word concerning the fight except from the 
columns of “ Bell’s Life,” not having even seenthe “ Era.” 1 will, there- 
fore, argue entirely from what I find in your paper, and will admit that 
everything took place, word for word, as there described. I will also state 
that [ knew Caunt, and have always found him a civil, well-behaved per- 
son. I saw him fight once with Nick Ward. I certainly did not admire his 
style of fighting then ; indeed it seemed to me that he had no knowledge of 
the art at all. Bendigol have seen but twice ; of his fistic accomplishments 
I cannot speak, never having seen him stript ; out of the ring he appeared 
to me, a noisy, amusing, well-made fellow. My whole acquaintance and 
interest in the two tren I have here stated ; it can hardly amount on either 
side to any sufficient cause for either partiality or the reverse to either par- 
ty. 
Had I on the 9th September been present, and had I been asked, as I 
have often been before asked, to be the referee, I should have hesitated about 
accepting the office. I will, therefore, suppose myself in the ** Old Squire’s” 
place, and proceed to say, that after having read the whole account of the 
fight, as detailed in your paper, and admitting that it was there detailed 
word for word as it all took place, I beg leave to say that I should have acted 
exactly in the same way, and have given exactly the same decision, and 
oo adhered exactly to my decision, as Mr O, the referee, has already 

one. 

[f the Nottingham “ roughs * were numerous and disagreeable, and acted 
in a concerted plan, why did not the London men do the same, and so mar 
the plot?) Your paper complains that Bendigo did not fight fair, and got 
down inacurrish manner. This the referee denies. But, even suppose 
Bendigo’s fighting to be actually unfair, for the sake of argument we will 
admit it to have been the case, | maintain, that from every line describing 
the fight, Caunt’s manner of fighting is proved to have been as unfair and as 
un-English as it were possible to be. Perhaps from sheer inability to do 
better ; but that does not alter the case. He seems to forget, that hugging, 
‘qieezing, and pulling, alone, must necessarily disgust every unbiassed 
spectator or reader. He complains that Bendigo was always getting down. 
Why, if he objected to his (Bendigo’s) way of getting down, why did he 
not, duriag the whole two hours he stood before him, once send him down 
in a different manner ? 

When Broome and Hanna were fighting, Jem Burn asked the latter, some- 
what anxiously, how he felt? 

** Very hill,” was the reply, “1 sees two on them.” 

** Well, d—n their eyes,” said Burn, “* knock one on them down, can’t 
you ?” 

" So might be said to Caunt, it seems. ‘‘IIe is always getting down, 
Spring !” 

** Well, d—n thine eves, knock him down next time, can’t you ?” 

But, says your paper, over and over again, did Bendigo, after delivering 
the most smashing hits, drop to avo'd a return. My answer is, that if a 
man standing 6ft 2in cannot hit with, or counter, a man of 5ft 10in. he must 
be a muff; and whatever else he be fit for, he is quite unfit fora fighting 
roan. I suspect that Bendigo did not drop to avoid the return—a proceed- 
ing he seems clever enough to be able to turn to good account—but that he 
dropt because Caunt, instead of fighting, attempted only to close, and so by 
his superior brute weight te tire out and crush his opponent. Spring says, 
I say, that Caunt must have won because he was still fresh, and that Ben- 
digo, on the contrary, was becoming very weak. If this was the case, why, 
in this memorable last round, did Caunt, a fresh man, 6it 2in, 14st, sit down 
before Bendigo, a weak and beaten man, 5ft L0in, not 12st? Why was 
Caunt, the strong winning man, so anxious that the round should be at an 
end, (allowing it might fairly have been so,) and Bendigo, the beaten man, 
the one anxious to prolong it? Either Spring has made some mistake, or 
Caunt must be a cur, which [ should not have suspected him to have been. 
It is strange that Spring, so good a judge in general, of the qualities of fight- 
ing men, should often make mistakes about big ones. In this instance, he 
seems to have stumbled ona second edition of Brown of Bridgnorth. Where 
so much money, and so much party spirit is pending, there will be conflict- 
ing and numerous opinions enough, some of them, I fear, not quite disin- 
terested. But as one who has always stood up for the spirit and principle 
of the Prize Ring, and who at a distance still takes an Laterest in its pro- 
ceedings, I ask you to insert this letter in your papers I do so because I 
wish to show what is the opiniou of the merits and demerits of the two men 
from one who could have at first no bias or predilection for either party ; 
whose subsequent opinion and bias have entirely arisen from the actual ac- 
-count recorded in your paper, and because I think your observations in a 
later paper very unjust on Bendigo, who appears to me to have fought his 
way honorably up to the top of the tree, and because I think that his frac- 
tured knee and his being 33 years old, are, under existing circumstances, ra- 
ther a feather in his cap. ae 

I have just seen * Bell’s Life” of the 12th inst., in which there is insert- 
eda fresh challenge from Caunt to Bendigo, as also a letter from Spring; if 
Bendigo means to retain the belt and the title of Champion, of course he 
must accept Caunt’s challenge, but also, of course, the referee’s late decision 
must be respected as final and decisive, or else Bendigo’s fighting again would 
be but absurd—a case of “* heads I loose, tails I don’t win.” 

With respect to Spring’s letter, | cannot say how surprised I am at its con- 
tents: that he, of all meu in the world, should give such advice, and tell 





We , and as a proof of his sense of gratitude for the kindnes which he had re- | his friends to appeal against the decision of the referee, appears to me mon- 


struus. If his and Caunt’s intentions on this are carried out, the whole thing 
is at an end forever; all confidence is at an end, and the Prize Ring may be 
considered as not a dying, but a dead body. I have been a very strenuous 
and disinterested friend to the Ring nnd its members, winners or losers, old 
or young, but if such proceedings as this are attempted, I can assure you I 
should strain every nerve to put an end at once to any possibility of sucn a 
thing being ever again attempted. I shall be in England again very soon, 
and if Caunt, Spring, or others connected with the Ring, go to law for the 





conducted in the most respectable manner, Caunt and his wife, and six 
other friends following as mourners, 
his grave with a suitable inscription, for which purpose an appeal will be 
made to those who were acquainted with him during his sojourn in this 
country. The wretched man had been greatly reduced from the ravages of 
the disease under which he labored, and although at one time upwards of 


| 18 stone, at his death he did not exceed [0st 1lb, being almost a perfect 


He measured 6ft 103in as he lay in his coffin, and the coffin 
Bell’s Life Oct 26. 


skeleton. 
measured 7ft lin. His age was 28. 





CAUNT’S ACCEPTANCE OF BENDIGO’S CHALLENGE. 


To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London, Sir :—As I neither have nor 
intend to play the mountebank, and as I have no disposition to deal in 
abusive epithets to Bendigo or his friends, I have simply to state that I ac- 
cept his challenge in your paper of Sunday last to fight for £1,000 a side, 
and to put down £250 as the first deposit. [I can find £500 of my own, and 
I have no doubt that there are those who will quickly make up the remain- 
der of the sum. 

I trust that this challenge of Bendigo’s, or rather of his friends, is not a 
bounce, and that they are conjointly determined to take care that we shall 
have a fair fight, according to the rules of the Prize Ring, and in accordance 
with those principles of manly bearing which ought to characterise a Brit- 
ish Boxer who seeks the honor of being Champion of England. _ 

If | mentioned France or America as the — of fighting, I did so not 
from any disrespect to my own country, but because I considered we were 
less likely to be disturbed. The disgraceful scene exhibited at our last 
fight, I fear, would prevent our being able to meet in any part of England. 
If, however, a safe place can be obtained, I shall not be backward in com- 
ing forward. I should prefer fighting on a stage, where our good or bad 
qualities would be open to all observation, and where we should be both se- 
cure from the interruption of the ‘“‘roughs.? I shall be happy to submit 
the arrangements to respectable parties on both sides, leaving Bendigo to 
choose two gentlemen on_his side, while I choose two on mine. A fifth 

arty to be selected to decide any difference which may arise on either side. 
have only to add that I shall be prepared to sign articles and deposit the 
hursday week, at Tom Spring’s, who, as the ex-Champion of 
England, I should fairly consider as entitled to the advantage of the first 


purpose of recovering their money, after Mr 0.’s decision, (the referee they 


It is intended to place a stone over jae fixed upon,) I give full notice that if ever either Caunt, or any man 


*from his house, or from Spring's house, or from any other fighting man’s 
house, whoever he may be, who acts in this way, be backed to fight again, 
1 will go immediately to the first magistrate of the district, and person- 
ally request that Caunt, or whoever it may be, be bound over to keep the 
peace. I give free notice that I will make a regu/ar system of this, week 
after week, and that I will spare no pains or trouble to put an entire ending 
to all fighting, which, if the referee’s decision 1s not to be respected, I care 
not under what circumstances, must be nothing else than a downright rob- 
bery. To show you I am in earnest, I give you my name and address in full. 
Florence, Oct. 23. DRUMLANRIG. 
[We readily comply with the request of our noble correspondent, and give 
insertion to this letter. Our motto ever has been, and ever shall be, “ hear 
both sides,” but we have a strong objection to the modern system of substitut- 
ing personal abuse for argument. It must also be borne in mind that Lord 
D. argues upon wrong premises. We have always held that the judgment 
of the referee, if properly given, should be final ; but here, the referee has 
decided in defiance of the laws of the Ring, without any appeal from the 
umpires, and it is on this ground we contend his judgment ought to have 
been revised, if not altered. His lordship begs the question throughout, 


ss hich is inconsistent with the facts.—Ep. 
and assumes that w +7 Ne lll 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 











Value of Native Grapes. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers to the value of 
many of our native grapes, found in the woods, and by the sides of streams 
and meadows. Manytnice kinds of grapes gathered inthe wilds have been 
sent tous. These want nothing but cultivation to make them admirable 
as a dessert, as well as the material for a cheap wine, agreeable but not in- 
toxicating—such as the farmers of France use without detriment to health 
or reason. Think of the ——— between the cultivated apple and the 
wild crab, and imagine for the grape. ; 

We copy from the Louisville Journal a letter written by a gentleman . 
Alabama on the subject of making a good wine from ordinary —— 





d it; and as J ware that Bendigo’s backers live in London, | trust 
no idle bi icchen will be made to this Slepcation, and that the match wil] 


few only in our whole country have paid attention enough to subject 
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their own experience. The Journal observes 
oo PEE clas ee a ‘Europe are generally very inferior as table grapes 
—that a gentleman in Mississippi city cultivates a small native grape 


en oe ; wine. 
which is said to make an epee take cuttings from old vines and bury 


ia i the ! , 
ait ad oe ood LE be butied ina box or pit, not being allowed to 
wey eh : her. Orthey may be planted in drills to stand 
tact with each other. y ‘ 
ti] , om — into ing. Every mechanic who has a rod of ground 
red + She a grape vine. His wife or his children ry poke cherge — it 
when he is away. hman 

The Alabama letter says :-— ; 

«| make annually, tor my own use and to scatter amongst my friends, 
from seventy-five to one hundred gallons of wine. I prefer it for a summer 
drink, using no spirits. The red wine was made from our native unculti- 
vated grape, which abounds thro’ this section of country, some of the finest 
varieties of which I am cultivating, previously having determined their 
qualities as regards producing a good wine. . 

There is an astonishing variety in the product of our native grape, all of 
which are cultivated with great ease, and exhibit on cultivating an improve- 
hardly credible. : ; 
agree uber properties possessed by our native grape. The quantity of 
vinous matter they possess is most remarkable. A bushel of bunches, as 
pulled from th» vine, will give three gallons of the wine I sent you; and, 
after undergoing a second operation, about one gallon more of a lighter but 
rnost agreeable wine. It would take a third pressure to produce the meagre 
drink with which they in part feed the peasantry in France, &c., who 
tend the vintage. I anticipate most agreeable results from the cultivation 
of our native fruits, based on the trials I have already made. _ : 

The white wine I sent you, is from an American grape acclimated to this 
section of the country many years ago. Itis a redish colored grape, resemb- 
ling the Catawba, exquisite for the table, a great bearer and hardy. 

As regards the cultivation of the grape and wine making, I have effected 
one most desirable object, viz: doing away altogether with that great ex- 
pense, of which so much has been written and said. The ground in which 
my vines stand and bear, produces me annually two other crops; say a cro 
of Irish potatoes, and, after they are matured and taken from the ground, 
another crop the same year, of a variety of the red sweet potato, a most 
valuable variety for stock and most productive. My mode of supporting 
the vine is simple, efficient, and economical. The manure given to the 
Irish potato crop is ample for the vines, and applied in the best possible 
way. The superiority of the grapes I produce, as regards quantity and 
quality, has been often loudly remarked by our own citizens and foreigners. 

I have a splendid collection of the apple all acclimated. The cider apple 
is perhaps the most beautiful tree of the kind you have seen, a most free 
grower and prolific, bearing annually full crops. It is the best apple to 
hang on the tree and the freest from rot I have ever seen. It cannot be 
surpassed in the Union. It is a native of Alabama, produced from repeated 
planting of seed and grafting and regrafting for the last twenty-five years. 

A vineyard at maturity, say the fourth year, would be good for from five 
hundred to seven hundred and fifty gallons; the seventh for one thousand 
gallons ; the Scuppernong much more to the acre. 

My mode of planting and cultivating the grape, half the quantity per acre 
and the cane crop mentioned, please me better. Ground with us is 
plenty, and potatoes are as essential to our comfort as wine. In fact, in 
every species of cultivation I am every day more convinced, that mixed 
cropping is the true mode of employing soil and labor. In this way the 
expense and labor is singularly decreased in proportion to the product. 

By giving the vines room I ensure heavy crops of grapes and rich fruits. 
I tend, prune, &c., with satisfaction; the first with the plough and a little 
with the hoe while making the potato crops. The room enables me to 
gather the fruit with ease and readily. sie 

I employ the trellis in cultivating the grape. In all respects it is the 
best. Our native and such other grapes as I cultivate perfer it. This ap- 

rendage to the vineyard costs me about five dollars annually, per acre, 
including pruning. I cut down sassafras or cedar trees, say bine and ten 
inches diameter, into posts eight feet, point the but end, put the small end 
in the ground, ten feet distance, nail on the sides lathes about two inches 
square, just as split from the cypress leg, and my trellis is done. My tying, 
the best I have ever found, is the bear grass, found readily in the woods 
profusely scattered in spots—shrunk over the fire, when green, it becomes a 
soft, pliable tying. Thus you see I am all economy, and no part of the “ In- 
dian’s gun” cost more than it came to.” 


NAPOLEON THE MAN OF DESTINY. 


The subjoined intense description of the genius of Napoleon and the 
purposes for which that wonderful man seems to have been created, so far 
as human reason can venture to fathom the designs of Providence, is from 
the last chapter of ** Marston ; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman,” pub- 
lished in the September number’of ‘* Blackwood.”—Rarely have we read a 
passage of greater force ; or, indeed, of greater truth; and tracing Napo- 
leon’s fatal error in regard to Poland, so powerfully alluded to below, still 
further back, we may see its origin in the ill-starred matrimonial alliance 
with Austria. There was the weight that dragged him down. It was there 
that he tre false to his mission, as ‘the setter up and puller down of 
kings,” yy pandering to legitimacy, and encumbering himself with tram- 
mmels which destroyed his force as the armed representative of regenerated 
France _To please Austria, Poland was forsaken ; and the mighty fabric 
o! imperial power was shaken to its foundation.—Ed. Veal’s Gazette - 

“*T have been for three days on the Vistula, gazing at the march of the 
‘Grand Army. It well deserves the name. It is the mightiest mass of 
power ever combined under one head; half a million of men. The armies 
of Persia were gacherings of clowns compared with this incomparable dis- 
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up ; the structures of royalty on its surface were deeply fractured ; the 
havoc was complete ; but the fiery deposit which had effected the havoc was 
itself scattered into the air. 
His re-establishment of Puland would have been an act of grandeur. It 

_ would have established a new character for the whole Revolution. It would 
_ have shown that the new spirit which had gone forth summoning the world 
_ to regeneration, was itself 1egeneration ; that it was not a tempter, but a 
restorer ; that all conquest was not selfish, and all protestation not meant 
to deceive. If Napoleon had given Poland a diadem, and placed it on the 
brow of Kosciusko, he would, in that act, have placed on his own brow a 
diadem which no chance of the field could have plucked away ; an imper- 
ishable and dazzling answer to all the calumnies of his age, and all the doubts 
of posterity. He might even have built in the restoration of the tallen 
kingdom, a citadel for his own security in all the casualites of empire ; 
bat, in all events, he would have fixed in the political heaven a star which 
to the last recollection of mankind, would have thrown light on his sepul- 
chre, and borne his name. 
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MR. EDWARD HOLMES’S LIFE OF MOZART. 


The following anecdote contains a great truth; though Mozart was perhaps 
somewhat hyperbolical, for it is difficult to suppose that so sound a musician as 
his father had not made him thoroughly acquainted with the literature of music 
as he certainly had with general literature. 





h MOZART ON COMPOSING. 

During one of his journies, Mozart was the guest of a musician, whose son, 
a boy of twelve years old, already played the pianoforte very skilfully. “ But, 
Herr Kapellmeister,” said the boy, “I should like very much to compose 
something. Howam Ito begin?” “ Pho, pho, you must wait.” “ You com. 
posed much earlier,” ‘ But asked nothing about it. If one has the spirit of 
a composer, one writes because one cannot he!p it.” At these words, which 
were uttered in a lively manner by Mozart, the boy looked downcast and 
ashamed He, however, said, “I merely meant to ask if you could recom- 
mend me any book.” ‘Come, come,” returned Mozart, kindly patting the 
boy’s cheek, ‘all that is of no use. Here, here, and here,” pointing to the 
ear, the head, and heart, ‘is your school. If all is right there, then you may 
take the pen without delay.” 


MOZART ON WONDERFUL EXECUTION. 

“You are to know that, before dinner, he {the Abbé Vogler] had scrambled 
through my concerto (the same which the young lady of the house plays) pri- 
ma vista. The first movement went prestissimo, the andante allegro, and the 
rondo again prestissimo. He played the bass, fur the most part, differently 
from that written, aud often changed both harmony and melody entirely. As 
for his rapidity, it surpasses everything ; neither eyes nor hands can follow it. 
But what kind of sight-playing is that? Hearers—I mean those who are wor 
thy of the name—can only say that they have seen music and clavicen-playing ; 
they hear, think, and feel as little during it as the performer himself. You may 
easily suppose how insupportable it was, as | wasin no coniition to say, * Much 
too fast.’ Besides, it is much easier to play a thing quickly than slowly ; be- 
cause, in the former case, many nutes may be dropped out of a passage and 
not missed: but is that desirable? In rapid execution, the performer may 
change the right and the left hands without its being noticed : but is that good ? 
And in what does the art of playing at sight consist? Certainly in this—in 
playing a piece in the exact ti:ne in which it should go, and in giving to all the 
notes, passages, &c. their appropriate expression, so that a listener migit 
imagine that he who played it had himself compused it.” 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS IN THE EIGHTERNTH CENTURY, 
The profession of a dramatic composer seems to have been at this time one 


seldom increased the original sum agreed for with the compuser, but left him 
conclusion of an opera was but the commencement of his labour, if he wished 


dispose of as many transcripts on his own account as there might be a demand | 
for, the composer was frequently forestalled and rubbed of the fruits of his in- 
vention. 

In the autumn of the year 1782, the Prussian Ambassador, Baron Von Rei- | 
desel, ordered a copy of the score of Die Entftihrung aus dem Serai/ vo be sent | 
to Berlin ; and Mozart expressed his thanks that the commission was given to | 
him and not to the copyist In writing to bis father on this subject, he ap, ears 
to be so dissatisfied with the state of dramatic rewards as they affected the com- | 
poser, that he had some idea of engaging in a theatrical property on his own | 
| account. It would seem that the custom at that period was, as it has been 

since, to allow the copyist of the theatre to have the advantage, by way of per- | 
quisite, of furnishing copies of new music ; and Mozart upon this occasion | 
evidently felt that, however he might be warranted on every principle of reason 
and justice in disposing of a copy of his own work, he was committing a viola- | 
tion of established usage, which his enemies would be sure to bring against 
him on the first opportunity. 
EFFECT OF MANNERS. 

Le Nozze di Figaro is the third dramatic piece which its composer had pro- 
duced by desire of the Emperor Joseph ; the whole of whose splendid patron- 
age had hitherto consisted in setting Mozart to work, and in repaying him by 
ap occasional bow in public—by granting him a general facility of access, and 
treating him with a great store of what Parson Evans in the play contemp- 
tuously calls “good worts.” It is worth while to contrast the two patrons of 
the composer, the Emperor Joseph and the Archbishop of Salzburg, fur the 
sake of the light they reflect upon his character. The Emperor, who spoke 
respectfully of his art, but gave him nothing, inspired him with a degree of at- 











play of soldiership ; the armies of Alaric and Attila were hordes of savages 
in comparison ; the armies of ancient Rome alone approached it 1n potnt of | 
discipline, but the most powerful Roman army never reached a fifth of its | 
number. I sce before me this moment the conquerors of the continent, the 
brigades which have swept Italy, the bayonets and cannon which have 
broken dewn Austria, and extinguished Prussia. The eagles are now on 
the wing fora mightier prey.” : 

This prediction was like the prayers of ems nat 

** One half the Gods dispersed in einp ; 

Poland was not to be liberated ; the rials: was superb, tyes —— 

was not equal to the blow. It was the first instance 1D which the Frenc 


tachment that alinost brought his understanding into question ; while the Arch- 
bishop, who provided him with some means of existence, coupled with insults 
and degradations, was the object of his unmitigated dislike. 





DEALING WITH A SINGER. 

The original Zerlina of the opera was Signora Bondini, daughter of the ma- 
nager. In rehearsing that part of the finale of the first act where she is seized 
by Don Giovanni, there was some difficulty in getting her to screain in the right 
manner and place. It was tried repeatedly, and failed. At length, Mozart, 
desiring the orchestra to repeat the piece, went quietly on the stage, aud, await- 
ing the time that she was to make the exclamation, grasped her so suddenly 
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emperor was found inferior to his fortune. With ipeumnparante fore oi i 
tellect, Napoleon wanted grandeur of mind. It has ee the cnesng of | 
later years to deny him even superiority of intellect ; but i rehome ~~ 
@ contest open to all, goes before all—who converts @ oe wy: ” joe me 
ardour, haughtiness, and passion, into a monarchy at once g 


; : try of warriors, makes 
mag : m—who, in a country of ot iaesper 
Agmificent as an oriental despots the circle within a circle of the | 


himself the ing warrior—who, among - | 
subtlest politiea) eerie baffles all intrigues, evened —_ “ye the eo 
terial of his own ascendency, and makes the subtlest and the boldest spirits 
his j iven su ‘ ) 
of Inia ndaaaaal merit hi beat down in succession all the great | 
military names of Europe, must have been a soldier ; the negociator who | 
vanquished all existing diplomacy, and the statesman who remodeled the | 
laws, curbed the fiery temper, and reduced to discipline the fierce insubor- | 
. first victory had crushed the State, and heaped | 


dinati whose yew 
the vale yng ie on the sepulchre of their king—must have been a 
negociator and a statesman of the first rank. Or, if those were not the 


; by what were they done? If they were done 
ei rr tee Oia wareliect? Napoleon had then only found the 
still superior secret of success ; and we deny his intellect, simply to give 
him attributes higher than belong to human nature. No man before dream- 
ed of such a success ; no man in his day rivalled it ; no man since his day 
has attempted its renewal.—** But he was fortunate !” What can be more 
childish than to attempt the solution of the problem by fortune ? Fortune 
is a plantation, Circumstances may arise beyond the conception of man; 
but where the feeble mind yields to circumstances, the stronger one shapes, 

i them. 7 F 

Controle, oa aes a great purpose of justice, and was gifted with 
the faculties for its execution. An act of imperial guilt had been commit- 
ted, of which Europe was to} be purged by penalty alone. The fall of Po- 
land was to be made a moral to the governments of the earth ; and Napo- 
leon was to be the fiery brand that was to imprint the sentence upon the 
foreheads of the tcriminals. It isin contemplations like these, that 
the spirit of bistory inisters to the wisdom of mankind. Whatever may 
be the retribution for individuals beyond the grave ; justice on nations must 
be done in this world; and here it will be done. 3 ; 2 

The partition of Poland was the most comprehensive and audacious crime 
of the modern world. It was a deliberate insult, at once to the laws of 
nations, and to the majesty of the great Disposer of nations. And never 
fell vengeance more immediate, more distinct, or more characteristic. The 
capital of Austria twice entered over the bodies of its gallant soldiery ; 
Russia ra and Moscow burnt ; the Prussian army extinguished by the 
massacre of Jeva, and Prussia in a day fettered for years—were the summa- 
ry and solemn retribution of Heaven. But, when the penalty was paid, the 
fate of the executioner instantly followed. Guilt had punished guilt, and 
justice was to be alike done upon all. Napoleon and his empire vanished, 
as the powder vanishes that explodes the mine. The ground was broken 


ficient evidence of the superiority | 








reer of Gluck was brought to a close by a renewed atiack of apoplexy. In 


| porary still keep possession of the stage. But the reason will become obvious 
| when it is considered that the interest in the operas of Gluck is maintained by 


and so forcibly, that, really alarmed, she shrieked in good earsest. He was 
now content. ‘ That's the way,” said he, praising her ; “you must cry out 
just in that manner.” 
GLUCK AND MOZART COMPARED. 
About this time, shortiy after his return to Vienna, the long and eventful ca- 


dramatic accent, as well as in harmony and melody, this composer had so much 
in common with Mozart as to render it somewhat surprising that his works are 
now almost confined to the cabinet of the musician, while those of his contem 


short airs and short choruses, which form inseparable parts of a great whole 
and, artfully-contrived scenes, in which he moves no step without the imme- 
diate inspiration of the poetry and situation ; while Mozart, on the contrary, 
fills up the scantiest outline from his invention, wandering at will, as he some- 
where describes himself, in the mere luxury of imagination. How then does 
it happen that the one, who requires the theatre and an entire connected repre- 
sentation, should no longer keep possession of the stage, while the other, who 
furnishes such exquisite morsels for the concert-room and the chamber, still 
exercises his sovereignty there! For this simple reason, that in order to pre- 
serve popularity on the stage, it is necessary to supply the audience with music 
which they can carry out of the theatre—music which can be retained alone, 
and can charm by itself witjout the help of dramatic auxiliaries. It is because 
Mozart's operas are crowded with passages that wing cheir light into the con- 
cert-room and the chamber, that they have always main‘ained their influence 
on the stage Another circumstance inay also be referred to as giving them 
continual freshness—the choice of subjects; which are almost invariably de- 
rived from the romance of real life, affording greater scope for variety of style 
and contrasts of passion ; while Gluck’s operas are exclusively founded on re 
mute and barbaric themes. Mozart, with his nervous and playful genius, keeps 
—— the range of our sympathies: Gluck deals with materials that lie beyond 
them 
MOZART AND BEETHOVEN COMPOSING. 
We may here teke a picture of two great symphonists with a work still un- 


of incredible hardship. However successful an opera might be, the manager | 


to augment his s'ipend by arrangements of his work in “ harmonies” for the | 
public gardens, and in various other shapes for the music-sellers ; so that the | 


a 


THE GENIUS IN DECLINE. 

Throughout this year of incessant occupation, discouragement was gaining 
ground upon him; and the thinness of his catalogue during !789-90, when 
compositions appear only at the rate of one a month, or even at !#nger intervals 
affords conclusive evidence of the fact. The music shops, as a source of ey 
come, were almost closed to him, as he could not submit his genius to the dic- 
tates of fashion. Hofmeister, the publisher, having once advised him to write 
in a more popular style, or he ool not continue to purchase his compositions 
he answered, with uousal bitterness, ‘‘ Then I can make no more by my pen : 
and | had better starve, aud go to destruction at once.”’ The fits of dejection 
which he experienced were partly the effect of bodily ail nents, but more of a 
weariness with the perplexity of affairs, and of a prospect which afforded him 
but one object on which he could gaze with certainty of relief, and that was— 
death Constant disappointment introduced him to indulgences which he had 
not before permitted himself. 

He became wild in the pursuit of pleasure : whatever changed the scene 
was delightful to him, and the more extravagant the better. His associates 
and the frequent guests at his table, were recommended by their animal spirits 
and capacity as boon companions They were stage players and orchestral 
musicians—low and unprincipled persons, whose acquaintance injured lyim still 
more in reputation than in purse Two of these men, Schickaneder, the di- 
rector of a theatre, (for whom Mozart wrote the Zauwherfléte,) ani Stadler, a 
clarionet player, are known to have behaved with gross dishonesty towards the 
composer; and yet he forgave them, and conti:ved their benefictor. The 
society of Schickaneder, a man of grotesque humour, often in difficulties, but 
of inexhaustible cheerfulness and govd-fellowship, had attractions for Mozart 
and led him into some excesses that contributed to the disorder of his health, 
as he was obliged to retrieve at night the hours | st in the day. A jong pang 
tinued irregularity of income, also, disposed him to make the most of any fa- 
vourable moment; and when a few rouleaus of gold brought the means of 
enjoyment, the champagne and tokay began to flow. This course is unhappily 
no novelty in he shifting life of genius, overworked and ill rewarded. and 
seeking to throw off its cares in the pursuits and excitements of vulgar exist- 
ence. Itis necessary to know the composer as a man of pleasure, in order to 
understand certain allusions in the correspondence of his last years, when his 
aliairs were in the most embarrassed condition, and his absence from Vienna 
frequently caused by the pressure of creditors. He appears at this time to 
have experienced moments of poignant self-reproach His love of dancing, 
inasquerades, masked balls, &c., was so great, that he did not willingly forego 
an Opportunity of joining any one of those assemblies, whether public or private. 
He dressed handsomely, and wished to make a favourable impression in society 
independently of his music, He was sensitive with regard to his figure, and 
was annoyed when he heard that the Prussian Ambassador had said to some 
one, ‘ You must not estimate the genius of Mozart by the inXigniticance of his 
exterior,”’ The extremity of his animal spirits may occasion surprise. He 
composed pantomimes and ballets, and danced in them himself, aud at the 
carnival balls sometimes assumed a character. He was actually incomparable 
in Arlequin and Pierrot. The public masquerades at Vienna, during the carni- 
val, were supported with all the vivacity of [taly : the Emperor occasionally 
mingled in them, asd bis example was generally followed. We are pot, there- 
| fore, to measure these enjoyments by our colder Northern notions 
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A Foritorn Hore —The Consti utional says, that the French medical men 
have ordered to Algeria persons afflicted with pulmonary disease. It is quite 


clear that human beings are sent to \Jg°+'2 for rapi! consumption. 
‘~— = ——— 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC sTROP, i (aktit~* 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow- 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 
he may be, either at seaor on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
| them in perfect order. 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or- 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf 

| skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 











to profit. But this was not all: musical property being entirely unprotected, ' ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
and the score of a new opera left in the hands of the copyist, with liberty to | after keeping it in perfect order. 


Retail prices, 50c., 624c , 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. 
n29-ly] L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. 





{a Undersigned would respectfully invite the attention of those interested in Ath- 


letic Amusements, to their Gymnasium at 159 and 161 Crosby St., which is now 
open for subscription. Attached to the Gymnasium are Fencing, Sparring, Reading, 
Bathing Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open trom sunrise to 10 o’clock P.M. 
Terms of subscriptien to the Gymnasium, Reading, and Bathing Rooms, $12 per year, 
$8 for six months, and $5 per quarter. JAS. J. HATFIELD. 
New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29-3t]} H. L. TWIGGS. 


NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. : 
HE Membersof this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr. 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 9th day of Dec, 1345. 
JAMES McGAY, Attorney-at-Law, 20 Chambers-st., 
Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Chabg 


TRUSTEE FOR SALE, 
f beth og the sire of Fashion, will be sold for $1600. A number of his colts hav 
Di 





June 7-ly 





sold for from $500 to $2000, a piece, independent of Fashion. Trustee is nowa 
, Merritt’s, Hicksford, Va. Apply to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
New York, July 31—[a2] W. LIVINGSTON. 
COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
O. 1—Bay Mare MISS MATTIE, by Sir Archy, out oi Bleck Ghost. Stinted to Imp} 
Mercer. 
2—B. m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 
3—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of No. 1. Stinted to Imp Langford. 
4—B. m. NANINE, by Imp. Trustee, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 
5—B. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 
6—Gr.m. BIANCA, by Medley, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to Imp 
Langford. 
7—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. ; 
8—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to Imp. Lang- 
ford. 
9—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to Imp. 
Langford. 





STALLIONS, 
The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 
HORS#S IN TRAINING. 
—YOUNG MERCER, bLh, by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. } 

2—Bi h. PILOT, by Middlesex, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs. 

3—BL. h. by Im Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 

4—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 

5—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 

6—Gr. f. by Imp Laagford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 

{xg ‘The horses in training can be seenat J. K. VAN MATER’S, near Monmouth 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near teed” 
Jersey. nl 


ADAMS COUNTY JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
9 above races will commence over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, 0g Wed 
nesday, the 26ta of November, 1945, and continue four days. 

First Day—City Hotel Stake $100, with $190 added by the Club; $100 entrance. 
Mile heats. 

Second Day—Thursday—Joekey Club Purse $200 ; entrance $50 added. Two mile 
heats. 

Third Day—Friday—Pharsalia Plate, cost $300. with $300 added by the Club ; ent. 
$150—if there be but two entries ; if there be more than two, $100 ent. ; but, if there 
be bat one entry, the Plate or Club money will be withdrawn, and the horse that walks 
will be paid back his entrance money, and will be entered to the Plate or C lub money 
$300—at the option of his owners. Three mile heats. : 

Fourth Day—Friday—Jockey Club Purse $200; ent. $50 added; free for previous 
owners. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. M. McNULTY, Proprietor. 

Natchez, Aug. 11, 1925. : 

{iG Gentlemen desiring stables are particularly requested to give early notice to the 
proprietor. Aug. 30. 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
/ ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 


“hand for sale. 


Address (if by letter post paid) to]. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York, 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. (025-3t* 


PQINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERAL very superior;thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the — kind can get all fu 
hei nformation, by addressing (post paid) Bc « No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Appy ta 
48 Third Avenue. (March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


ACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB. 

The subscribe Rs 3 5 got up a new Club at this piace for the purpose of holcing Race 
Meetings Annually, liberal purses will be offered to commence on the fourth Monday 26th 
January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— . 

A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day. with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mile 
heats ; $200 entrance half forfeit ; 3 or more to make a race, to name and close on or 











dergoing the process of gestation. Mozart when he washed his hands in the | }o/o >. the ist August next—aaren © entsian 


morning could never remain quiet, but traversed his chamber, knocking one hee! 


Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. $100 entrance 


: : : i b : three or more to make a race. 
gna the other, immersed in thought. At table he would fasten the corners | half forfeit, to name and close as above ; thre s will please forward them to 


Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stake 


his napkin, and, while drawing it backwards and forwards on his mouth, the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 


make grimaces, apparently “lost in meditation.”” Beethoven, in a fit of ab- 
straction, would pour several jugs of water on his hands, “‘ humming and roar- 
ing.” After wetting his clothes through, he would pace up and down the room 
with a vacant expression 

Schlictegroll has observed that Mozart's phvsioguomy was remarkable for its 
extreme nobility. The expression changed ev 


SAML. J. CARTER, ~~ 
Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. une 21 


PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 





of countenance, and eyes frightfully distended. ue Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the sam 


as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 


moment. His body also | containing all that is sean? ' 4 By ist, ata the aa of the 


was in perpetual motion ; he was either playi ith his hands or beating the : i . 
with his foot. | Shan iad arn an MeeDENDERS & SOM 17F Brocdecy opposite Howard’s Hotel. 
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SUPERIOR Double Barrelle ' 
A York’s maker, and * torof 

shogany and leather ¢ase ,anda us . 
’ The above was made expressly for the present owner, regardless of expense, is parted 
sclely owing to his being obliged to reliaquish shooting, by lameness. 
fs Gun, &c., cost about sixty guineas, is quite new, and finished in the best possi- 
pics.) le, and would never have been parted with but for the above-mentioned reason. 
pe ercuces as to the gun's aceuracy, &e., in shooting, cam be given toa first-rate and 
nown sportsman here. The price is now 
ivitof the Times. 


il 


with 


“A 


June 7-4 





GREENER GUN FOR SALE. 
VERY SUPERIOR Double-barrelled Gun, made by the celebrated Grerner— the 
A sathor of the works on the “Gun” and “ Gunnery,” and who is admitted to be the 
stmaker in Lendon—is now for sale at Mr. Henry Cooper's, No. 178 Broadway. 
we two pairs of barrels—one for fowling, and the other rifled, for deer shooting 

re made of laminated steel, and of the highest finish, with case complete. The 
eun is just imported by a gentleman, who having purchased another of the same kind, 
‘aving sent the order to Greetier, and having no use for two guns, offers this one 

ce. Lowest price $230. Enquire at e é 
9 H. T. COOPER’S Gun Store, 178 Broadway, 


ae. SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of Curtis 





& Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter Casks of the celebrated 
| Grain Gunpowder—100 do. de. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. do. New 
wider, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the best 
“urope as ‘‘Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” , 
g. begs to inform his friends and others, that he has been appointed Agent for 
Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 
Baldwin’s” Gun Wadders. 
jessrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns 


CRICKET. 
r MM. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
\\ , C.ub, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
wig the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, wil! be promptly and 
y executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 
‘y. Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


ail he JOHN CONROY, 
UFACTURER of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Hooks, 


[al6] 











M silkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on 
ters of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff Street 
(o 4] 
we as a FISHING TACKLE. 
T [= Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
i ry. Samuel Bradler, at the 


SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
izton street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
» be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himself. 
re requested to call and examine for themselves 
s supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. BRADFORD. 
larch 23, 1845. Apl 5-6m* 





F. COLSEY, & CO. 
“ACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
vauted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


Ni 


(BLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
.PELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
iAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES; PLATE CASES, 


i WELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &e., 
ired at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 


SPENCER’S HATS. 
tention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
ts manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
il style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable | 
: similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 


RS 


April6 





~ 
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t Nutrig @@? . ik cc cae 


ee ee (His2es tenn OO 

quality du. GO. . teadus's ME Ewe os A ek 46% 4&5 6 ale 3 25 

t Moleskin (manufactured only to order)... ... 0.0000 ee eeeee 425 
SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. 





VO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 


AMERICAN BRICK. 
(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT. ) 
w and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the 
in sucha manner as to give the animal a regular and uniform shade of color, 
tring in the least the skin or body. This valuable composition is guaran- 
ice no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desired co- 
ither obtained or improved upon. 
isold by GRANDJEAN, No.1 Barclay st. 


allay Ts qoeleac 
) ollar per package. 


2 COLT’S REPEATING PISTOLS. 
With the latest Improvements of 1514 and 1845, 
the true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol; great impositions have lately been 
pon the public by representing and selling the Six Barrel or Self Cocking, 
iso called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Patent 
ich, with all its improvements, is American and made of the very best mate 
‘ast or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every- 
rhe Six Barrel or Seif Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis 
orted by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 
s since in this city. 
t, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 


[s 6] 





»)roved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
iey are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barre] Belt Bistol can be 
t powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 


and military officers of high 


tes from the most scientific and practical nav 
as French and English navy, 


eputation in the United States service, as well 
nat the proprietor’s store. 
s Repeating Pistols, Rifies, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
ey Street, underthe Astor House, New York, by 
JOHN EHLERS, Proprietor, 
H. HORSTMANN & Co., Maiden Lane. 
H. E. BALDWIN, & Co. 2, a “en ; 
HYDE & GOODRICHE. ; Chartres St., New Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N Y 
LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 

MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 13S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
] t ‘signed, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
) are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
infiuitely less physical exertion, that I am fuily convinced that BROOKS?’ 
illic Shani: Boot is a decided improvement on any and everytling of the kind 
ced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
tI must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
ul at the same speed, as i did yesterday in renning ten miles and a quarter 
}eacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
vably constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
‘, 158 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
e gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that J 
\uilebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 

13, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

York, 4th June, 1844. (Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. _ 


FINE WINES, TEAS, &c. &c. 
:scriber offers for sale finest “ Manzanita” and “ Avontiitiapo” Sherry— 
y old Pale Branoy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
im Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vintages, &c. &c. 
ror Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. 
1, 1845.—[ns , N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


OAKLEY & SMITH, 
VAAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
105 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
iS of Boarding, $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 


Dec 
T ¢] 
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OCK ey ery day. 

“ilar attention will be paid to the persona! comfort of every person favor- 
‘es'a5 lishment with their patronage. ds MoS MEPERAON FADE 
Wlalelphia, July 25, 1845.—fiy26] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 

LIvenwe, cor. 40¢ hese. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
TPannvre : road Depot.) 
p ‘SONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 

_ er use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
ALE always on hand. 
Lon)... 2's Life in London,” “ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
“Lets, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


Tr gy NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. 
T? o ake *ribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 








———. 





* “4 Comino tious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
, ©uterainment of allthose who will favor them with their company, on the 
_, - ustant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
“wv UEe —— CROWELL, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors 


———— 





“— SCOTT’S BAZAAR. : 
Qanns Pe . 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 
) the in 'T returns his most siacere thanks to his friends and the public at large, 
n> “trey Ta! Support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the 
~~; *enGon to merit a continuance thereof. 
“es of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 


** *Ssortment of refreshments to be had at ali hours until 12 at niy! t, such as 
Beef Steaks Poached «.ggs 


Mutton Chops Cold Ham e 


Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 


Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
8000 dinner of Rowe uit Brown Stout always on draught. 
‘clock | Of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 


rar ilie a . x 
ith py. “Pplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
and city papers. Always the latest possible news 


‘Camer 
400d } 


by “ Wueeter,” (the late Duke o 
or work to Westly Richards,) with 


redueed. Please apply to the Editor of 
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PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 


; RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AViNG been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most periect of anything we 
have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C. PARMEK (Barney), Rider of Peytona' H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 


142 Nassau st 


WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


1. The New Srorting Macazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachting, Boating. Agriculture, &c.—Illustrated with numerous 
splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. Svo., cloth... ....++e-ee+eeseeees 

2. Boxtana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 
original and complete Livesof the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 
Pemtveiie,: DWC Wet MR ne hi is). su Ep eamnes wacinde o> 

3. Srrutts Sports anp Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
periods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 
eR ES PP <i OEE MEE Se eee 

4. IttustRaTep Fiy-Fisner’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, & By Theophilus South.—23 

rere. COW, GUNNS 6 os 000s dase oui p45. 05,5.00 Obep os cones 

5. Tue Aneter 1x IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 

oe a em ep PR OM SRP ip gig ety eR ee 

6. Tue Sportsman tn Inevanp, with his Summer route through the Highlands 

of Scottand. Plates—3 vols. post 8vO ... 1... ccc ee cee eet erccece 

7, Excuisn Preasure Carriaces—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 

tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 

n§} and Rail Roads, Illustrated with Designs. By W.B. Adams. 8vo., ... 


VALUABLE WORKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway. 
1. Hogarth’s Works, ee ea = by himself, 153 fine plates with elaborate letter 
press descriptions, atlas folio, elegantly 4 bd in Morrocco.............+. 
2. Gallery of Portraits ; published by the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” 7 Vols. imperial 8vo... . «+. $24,00 


{n8] 





$12,00 


12,00 


2,50 


3,00 
3,00 
2,50 


2,50 








8. Fables. Original and selected, by the most esteemed European and Oriental 

Authors, with wood-cuts by Grandville, 8vo. .......... 000. eee eee eee $2,50 
4. Gleanings of Nature, containing fifty-seven groups of Animals and plants, 

with popular descritions of their habits, by Robert Mudie, imperial 8vo.... $3,00 
5. The Rod and the Gun, being Two Treatises on Angling and Shooting, by Jas. 

rae ae ae. OE, Ee CRP pads indo ews < Cos dene spewteh. ee SR00 
6. The Horse and the Hound, including Practical Instructions on Horsemanship 

and a Treatise on Horse Dealing, by Nimrod—8vo...............+++. $3,00 
7. Harewood’s Dictionary of Sports; or Companion to the Field, Forest, and Ri- 

ok ee. Sper Ase teas ith ake i ee aie 
8 The Shooter’s Hand-Book, by the author of the Oakley Shooting Code...... $1,50 


{nl} 





BOOKS ON SPORTING. 
UST RECEIVED and FOR SALE, the following valuable works, all London edi- 
tions, printed and illustrated in the finest style :— 
1, History or tHe Brirish Turr,from the earliest period to the present day, by 
James C. Whyte, Esq., two large vols. 8vo.—price.........+.e000- $5,00 
‘* This book is full of anecdote that will amuse the general reader, and stored with 
intelligence with which no racing man should be unacquainted.”—London Times. 
2. The Picroritan Gatvery OF ENGLISH Race-Horses, including portraits of all 
the winning horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, with 75 elegant 
engravings, royal Svo..... - $6,50 


3. The Nosie Scrence or Fox-Huntine, for the use of Sportsmen, by E. P. 
Delme Radcliffe, Esq., with beautiful engravings, royal Svo............. 3,50 
4. Notitia Venatica,a Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with a comperdicus Kennel 
etaud Book, Dy Bi. ZT .. VGiee 5 BOON BVO. 6 onion 0c do K 0b .0s 0:0)) coc ceccece: 8,60 
5. Harnewoop’s Dictionary oF Sports, numerous plates, 12mo........... 1,50 
6. Becxrorp’s THovGuts on HunTinG, plates, 8V0... .. cee eee eee eceeesee 2,25 
7. Fry-Fisner’s Text-Boox, by T. Smith, Esq , with 25 exquisite engravings 
on steel, Svo pip (aisle Sicls Ut Sie we) SOE « bisOun hae dh Conseco esss: O62 
8. Nimrop Aproap, by C.J. Apperley, Esq. (This is the last work of that au- 
thor, and contains notices of Sporting in the United States) 2 vols 12mo... 3,00 
9. Sportine sy Nimxop, with Contributions by Thomas Hood, illustrated with 
38 magnificent engravings of British Field Sports, imperial 4to............ 7,50 
10. Tue Boox or Sroxts, devoted to the Pictorial illustration of the pursuits of 
Sportsmen in every part of the world, with 100 exquisite engravings. 2 vols. 
Ste , Gt the very 1lOW pricé OF 2.0. oo eee scr c ccc es esc cnscscccse 6,00 
fo25] BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 Astor House. 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
Aug 27-tf No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 
SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., 
Henry, near Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, 

AS now for sale fine large plants of his new Hardy Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 
brids at $5 to $leach. They are full of flower-buds, and every plant is a distinct 
and a superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or 
any other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, 
Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants for the 
Greenhouses, or Parlours, &. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron Grandiflorum, for sale at $1 each. [04] 


J. DELVEAU & J. F. BROWN, , 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent Double-Action Harp, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, LONDON, 

Established 1810. 
(MANY YEARS WITH ERARD.,) 














F. BROWNE respectfully informs his friends and ths mnsic world that he has es 
e tablished himself, for the manufacture and importo*ion of these very beautiful in 
struments, at 281 Broadway and 73} Chamber street, New York. His arrangements are 
such as to enable him to transact business at European prices, thereby saving purchas- 
ers the high duties imposed by tariff on these instruments. 
J. F. Browne wovld observe, these harps are constructed on the most approved prin- 
ciples, with all the modern improvements of London and Paris, are unequalled in bril- 
liancy of tone, fineness of touch, and perfectness of mechanism. Particular care is ta 
ken to fitthem for the extremes of climate in this country, in which respect they will 
be found far superior to any of European manufacture, imported in the usual way. 
These Harps are patronized by the elite of musical taste and professional talent m mu- 
rope ; among the latter, he would mention N.C. Bochsa, who invariably selects from 
this establishment. ’ : 
J. F. Browne begs to offer the opinions of some of the first professional talent in this 
country. 
+ pate repaired, strung, &e. May 81 6m 
INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WA7CHES, 

OF SUPERIOR QUALITY; 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 

Vy OULD respectfully inform the public that he stili continues at the old stand, which 

he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to perform well. i , 
N. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
exchanged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 
May 17. 











RICHARD FISHER, Jrss 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 

A Sthe Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
A from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 

Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 

Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 

Importer of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
R. THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re 
A. spectfelly inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 309} Broad- 
way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as. 
sortment of Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. _ 
Also, Perfumery and Fancy Goods of every description. : . 
He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 


N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Second 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 





Dec rl7-ly 





SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, } 

OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair ff 
F American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELP ae 
80 Sprmg St., New York.—This description of artificial leg derives its name bape e 
onbubeeked marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by w = 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late yoy Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and reek ont 
“T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction oi atee-ahe _? “f 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of = - ro m sant y 
those who wear them. Thies p>sitive and entontabie-— Som my friends, 
haye mutilated, inform me they are su r to all o : 

' VALENTINE nos. Prolesior of Surgery, Universty of pes i. 
Terms moderate, and made knewn on application, or by letter, P es me 1 neal 
tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations abit» j 








1 he sits Lrah, Scotch, Welsh, 
‘ooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 





this principle. 





tig The above Print, with a variety of cthers, may be had, whelesale and retail, at | 
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SA A. 
FOR THE REMOVAL CURE OF ALL 


Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 


Namely : 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil- -Rheumat ism— Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions— 


} tules on the Sace— Blot ches— Biles— Chronic Sor i — 
Eyes—Ring W tter— 

Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Biaee aan Joints—Stubborn Ub 

cers— Syphilitic — Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 

-trising from an Injudicious Use of Mere ites, or 


n 
Dropsy— Exposure or Imprudence in Life 
Chronic Constitutional Disord 
will be removed by this 
Preparation. 
HE ancients believed that animal life exists in the 


upon the purity of that fluid, health d : : 
' unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, ectterees swellings "ted sil ieee an an 


| it is evident that the vessels which ramify over th 
with diseased blood: and if so, the whole volume @ Med, teen Ge ry 


pure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be i i nigy 
This is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the Sekinwe dy ol “wry 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state b  wiadicati th 
elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is the modus operandi of this roe 
tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its geammatee to 
yp dew > see apes of ore and — pose : 
e following certificates, recently received, will be read with inte 
ther proof the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without change by 
all the agents. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the 
informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of 
more than nine heer Ihave been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were ee J enlarged, and plainly indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At ast I was in- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, I am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my ge- 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from the 
use of your invaluable medicine. 
Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
pour instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
e as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your frien#, 
' HANNAH W. THURSTON. 
This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the fore ay, fe one is substantially true. 
DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE, 


Also, 
ers, 


blood. It is at least certain, that 


present opportunity of 
your Sarsaparilla. “For 


Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 








The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
afflicted with similar, or other ohivalt affections :— 

Sanps’ Sarsaparitva.-—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, I have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has beer 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
| cannot refrain from earnestiy recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown te 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on myarm I hadi t lanced 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : it then broke out on both sides ofmy 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken lodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 
tions—and | had nearly despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Ur. Rexford 
to try your Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efliciency of your Sarsaparilla =: 
had I known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great oapenee. 

(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 

Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. 

I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 

MASON TUPPER. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sarsapar 
illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 
I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ ]1Connel, who had beem 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, | was completely cured. 
I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 
New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH M‘INTYRE, 

240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite iz ** ~*~ recognised symptoms—but more particularly im 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnien there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action i= aeariy every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
si.istence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarmin 
conywisions 0: «nue epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sa 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. it nga 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
nO. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain im 
S this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
ange of cases of deformity will be takem 
te 


Dec 28 





vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or c p y 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devo much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn wi 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can te 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. WJM a4 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., : 

April 16 Principal of the Institute, 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 


AVE been extollec upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 
loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested by the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners of valuable ee —_- -—- to their horses, and acknowledge 
te be surpasse anything else. k 
ott wg fey = mar toe horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
gp dr par e McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. Cha 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts. 
New Orlea’ and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. Pr 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, ——s one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, includi 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFT WICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victonia Branps, we being sole agents 


for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 
Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July.23 
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TUESDAY—Mr. PLACIDE’S BENEFIT. 
WEDNESDAY—Mr. BROUGH’S BENEFIT. LOVE IN A VILLAGE—Rosetta, 
Miss DELCY ; and other entertainments. / ; F 
THURSDAY —THANKSGIVING DAY—On which occasion Mr. PLACIDE will ap- 
ear. 
FRIDAY—Miss DELCY’S BENEFIT, and last appearance of the Operatic Troupe. 
SATURDAY—Mr PLACIDE’S last appearance prior to his goi South. 
Boxes $1—Pit, 50 cts.—Galiery, 25 cts. Doors open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 
rise precisely at 7. 
ic A limited number of season tickets may be obtained at the Box-office. 


THEATRICAL NOTICE. 
AMERICAS THEATRE, Poydras street, and NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, cor 
ner of Baronne and Poydras streets, New Orleans.—Ladies and Gentlemen of ac 
know ledged talent, desirous of engagements for New Orleans, can address letters (i 
st-paid) to the coe at New Orleans ; or after the middle of August or Ist o- 
ptember, to JOHN POVEY, Esq., of the Park Theatre, New York. who is duly au 
—— - act for us. PLACE & STICKNEY. 
une 7-6m 








NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE THEATRES. 
ADIES and Gentlemen engaged in the above named Thea'res, are notified that the 
Winter Season will commence on or about the 15th November instant. All letters 


addressed to us must be directed to New Orleans or Mobile. 
Nov. 1, 1845.—[3t] 


Things Theatrical. 


The Park Theatre had announced the Dexcy troupe in ‘“ Der Freis- 
chutz” for Monday night last, but owing to the unfortunate illness of the 
prima donna the performances were obliged to be changed, and they have 
not appeared during the week. This untoward event is much to be regret- 
ted, as many of the friends of this company had formerly high hopes of 
their success in this opera, it being considered as peculiarly well fitted for 
their powers. 

Mr. Puacripe began an engagement on Tuesday when “ London Assur- 
ance ” was re-produced ; and it was really refreshing to witness this ster- 
ling comedy once more with all its lively wit and gorgeous scenery. It 
is useless to speak of the acting of Mr. Placide; in this community he 
needs no praise ; his merits have long been known, and he will continue to 
be as he always has been, a most successful and deserving favorite. Mrs. 
Buianp played ** Lady Gay” with great good taste and judgment, and indeed 


LUDLOW & SMITH. 




















during the week she has been a most powerful auxiliary to the success of 


every piece in which she has been cast. 

The Olympic keeps quietly on its way to fortune, the houses never vary- 
ing much for it is always nearly full, and at times more than full, and be- 
fore one novelty begins to flag, Mitchell’s industry and tact has another in 
readiness. The principal attractions this week have been ‘* Asmodeus ” 
and ‘* The Irish Dragoon” with an occasional sprinkle of ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Lectures.” 

At the Chatham there has been a change of performances every evening, 
including a variety suited to all tastes, and drawing full houses. 

The Union Circus at Richmond Hill is very deservedly successful, and 
is a most delightful place to spend an evening. The riding of Madame 
Macarte, high as it has been extolled by the press, is nothing more than 
unvarnished truth ; she is indeed a most astonishing woman, she rides with 
perfect fearlessness, and her attitudes are highly tasteful and classic. This 
house is conducted with great propriety, and the most perfect good order 
prevails. 

‘* The Original Ethiopian Serenaders” a: Pa/mo’s have been singing with 
their usual success. They are by far the best company we ever heard ; be- 
ing all good musicians, have fine voices, and sing their glees in a style 
that should shame some of our opera companies. 

The Keans are playing at the Howard Antheneum, Boston. De Meyer 
is alsogiving concerts in the same city. 

BrovGHAM, GEorRGE JAMIESON, and Miss Newson are with Burton, at 
the Chesnut St., Philadelphia, where the Secuin troupe have just conclud- 
ed anengagement. Madame Aveusra is the star at the Walnut St., and 
Mary Awn Lee twinkles at the Arch St. Theatre. 

Mvurvocu is playing at Baltimore where he has met with hearty success. 
He will soon appear in Boston. Mr. Witit1am B. Woop, a veteran of fifty 
years upon the stage, took his farewell of the Baltimore stage during the 
last week. He had an immense house, many of the auditors being old 
play-goers of the lastcentury. Heissaid to look, at the age of 60 or 70, 
quite as fresh and vigorous as many men of 48 or 50; another proof of the 
longevity ot actors who do not with “ unbashful forehead woo the means of 
weakness and debility.” 

Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Crisp areat Richmond. Ox ey is at Charleston, 
and Boorx at New Orleans. 

We are pleased to learn that a German Opera Company is now forming, 
and will soon appear at Palmo’s. Madame Orvro will be the primo donna. 

Mr. TemMPpLetTon’s Concert at the Tabernacle, on Monday night, was 

crowded to overflowing, and all parties appeared delighted. He will give 
another Concert at the same place on Monday, the Sth Dec. At Brooklyn 
on Tuesday he was also warmly greeted, and intends also to repeat on 
Dec. 9th. Next week, Monday and Tuesday, he sings at Albany and Troy. 
This seems like severe work, so many coucerts in so short a time, but he is 
so much pressed for time, and receives so many solicitations to visit neigh- 
boring cities that it obliges him thus to risk his voice to oblige all. 

Ove Buuw’s Farewell Concert was all his warmest friends could have 
wished. A full hour before the concert began every seat in the Tabernacle 
was filled. He played with more than usual vigor and feeling. The 
cheering and perfect uproar excited by his playing ‘‘ The Carnival of 
Venice,” made us feel for the safety of the walls. At the close he was 
called forward, when wreaths and boquets were showered upon him in 
great profusion by fair hands, who could not, apparently, find means to ex- 
press their delight. He appeared mach touched by so much enthusiasm, 
and gathering up a wreath he advanced and said—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
these flowers will fade, but the perfume they exhale will liveforever in my 
grateful heart.” And amid cheers and waving of handkerchiefs he bowed 
and retired. 

The Deley Troupe.—The remark in last Saturday’s paper respecting 
the production of Lucia di Lammermoor, appears to have been mis-appre- 
hended. We remarked that one of the troupe advised us not to attend its 
first performance ; the reason was that the individual referred to (Mr. B.) 
was not only excessively hoarse, but was not “up in his part,” so that he 
was fearful he should disgrace himself. No aliusion whatever was made to 
tae other individuals composing the troupe, and the observation itself was 
made in a casual conversation, on passing, of but a moment’s continuance. 


American Museum.—There has been a great rush at this establishment 
during the past week, to see the celebrated Scotch Gianr and Granress, 
who were in our city some two years since. The Manager made a splen- 
did display Evacuation Day, by brilliantly illuminating the whole museum, 
in the evening, and exhibiting a magnificent Drummond Light from the 
top, which threw its Sun-like glare over the roofs of dwellings at a mile’s 
distance, startling the good people as though a fire-angel had descended. 
The Manager has re-engaged the Giant and Giantess, with the living 
Orang, &c., for the coming week, to be seen at all hours, from 10 A. M. 
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Morris, Fuller & Co., at the office of “ The Evening Mirror,” Ann st., 
have just issued Part V, of Wixxts’s inimitable ‘“‘Dashes at Life with a 











free Pencil,’ which completes the series. This work is handsomely is- 


sued in octavo form, and is sold at two shillings per part. We are glad to 
learn that an edition of Mr. Willis’s complete works—prose and poetical— 
will be published in a few days in one large octavo volume, elegantly 
bound, which is to be sold at five dollars. We can hardly imagine a more 
readable, or seasonable book. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, have sent us their cheap edition of 
Capt. Fremont’s ‘“ Warrative of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842, and to Oregon and California, in 
1843-4.” This highly interesting report, though sold at 25 cents, is neatly 
re-printed from the official copy published by order of the Senate of the 
United States. 
Paine & Burgess, 62 John street, have sent us Fanny Forester’s 
“ Trippings in Author-land,” a charming book, by one of the loveliest 
and most gifted of our young country women. Though but a year before 
the public, ‘sweet Fanny Forester” has acquired a reputation as a ‘‘ poeti- 
eal prose” writer, second to no authoress of our country. Indeed, with 
the single exception of Mrs. Jamieson, we prefer Fanny Forester to any 
female writer within our knowledge, Frederika Bremer and Miss Sedg- 
wick, included. 
P. & B. have also published in a perfect dijow of a volume, the Songs 
and Ballads of Grorce P. Morris. 

E. Dunigan, 151 Fulton street, has published in a neat pocket volume, 
‘** Zenosius; or the Pilgrim Convert,” by the Rev. Dr. Pise, of this city. 

E. G. Langdon, of *‘ The Curiosity Shop,” 409 Beoadway, has pub- 
lished a neat little work called ‘‘ The Sybil’s Wreath and Floral Em- 
blems.” As the vehicle for an evening’s amusement it is admirably adapted 
for the approaching season, 
Wm. Ta ylor, 2 Astor tlouse, has issued the 2d number of his “‘ N. Y. 
Illustrated Magazine of Literature and Art.” The present number, in ad- 
dition to several wood cuts, contains four steel engravings, and sixty- 
four octayo pages of letter-press. The annual subscription is but three 
dollars. 
The same publisher is issuing in weekly numbers, at a shilling each, a 
handsome edition of The Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sar- 
GENT, Esq. 
The ** Columbian” Magazine of this city, with GRanHAm’s and Gopry’s 
of Philadelphia, for December, are already before us. They may be ob- 
tained here of Burgess, Stringer & Co., W. H. Graham, and W. Taylor. 
Their embellishments this month are unusually fine. 

C. G. Christman, 404 Pearl St., has sent us several new pieces of mu- 
sic. Among them are some brilliant variations on, ‘* Long, long ago,” and 
‘* The Mariner’s Rest.” 





“ Young Burke.’—This name will recall to the minds of those of our 
readers who were in the habit of going to the theatre just fifteen years ago, 
the form of a lad who nightly delighted the most crowded houses by his 
personation of dramatic characters. They will not have forgotten the spirit 
of the little fellow’s Shaksperian heroes, or the wit and drollery of his Dr, 
O’Toole, &c, only since exceeded by the lamented Power's performance of 
the same parts. His attempts on the violin, too, will be remembered as 
among the most astonishing of his precocious feats. Well, the lad has now 
become a man, but he has not fullowed the usual course of prodigies, and 
sunk into obscurity as suddenly as he rose into fame. Wisely foreseeing 
that the continued exertion of his extraordinary abilities would soon ex- 
haust them, he quit the stage, and has since devoted his time to the vari- 
ous branches of art, but chiefly music. The last year he has spent under 
the instruction of De Beriot, the celebrated violinist, and now returns to 
America to run another successful career in another department. 

We were permitted, last evening, to hear Mr. Burke, on the violin, at 
the house of a friend, who has no objection to our speaking of his perform- 
ance to the public. He executed several of the most difficult compositions 
in a masterly manner. Among these were a Fantasia of De Beriot, Pa- 
ganini’s Carnival of Venice, the famous Tremolo, which few besides Vieux- 
tempts have attempted. We are not the most skilful judges on the nice 
points of art, but it certainly seemed to us that the execution of Burke was 
quite equal to any we have heard from the virtwost that have lately attract- 
ed so much attention. The Carnival was, perhaps, not so free and gro- 
tesque as that of Ole Bull, but was very spirited. Between his Tremolo 
and Vieuxtempts, as we remember it, we could see no difference, unless it 
was that Burke’s was the more exciting. And we may add, that we have 
heard nothing that moved us more than the Fantasia, unless it be one of 
De Meyer’s marches. Mr. Burke is certainly a performer of great genius 
and skill. His tones are exquisite, and his command of the instrument 
perfect. We are told that the New York public will in a few days have 
an opportunity of testing his qualities. N. Y, Eve. Post. 


Jenny Lind.—A correspondent of the Musical World writes thus of 
this celebrated vocalist :—*‘ It is not true that Jenny Lind goes to England, 
or that Meyerbeer’s ‘* Camp of Silesia ” will be produced at Drury-lane. I 
have the information from Meyerbeer himself. I was somewhat disappoint- 
ed with the vocalist, whom I heard in ‘* Norma” at the theatre in Cologne. 
My impression was that she could in no way be compared to our own Ade- 
laide Kemble. Her reception was enthusiastic, but, as the opera advanced, 
the applause became coolerand more cool, and at the conclusion the encore 
to the final aira was successfully opposed. Jenny Lind was, however, re- 
called before the curtain, as she was after the first scene in the opera, but 
what a difference in the zeal and unanimity of the audience! The first 
call was general, the last proceeded from the friends of the young artist. 
The other performers in the opera were indifferently indifferent. Our own 
at Drury-lane are better. The orchestra is tolerable, but played too loud 
throughout. In thus expressing my disappointment, let me say thit I pre- 
fer reserving my opinion till another oppertunity occurs of better estimat- 
ing the powers of a vocalist so celebrated as Jenny Lind, in so musical a 
land as Germany One hearing of her in a feeble opera is not enough. 
Moreover, Meyerbeer’s high opinion of the young artist cannot be so easily 
disdained ; and, to conclude, her voice is of exceeding beauty, and of great 
compass in the higher department, albeit in power, as it seemed to me, some- 
what deficient. The house was crowded to the ceiling. Jenny Lind is 
re-engaged at the Grand Opera of Berlin at splendid terms. Her present en- 
gagement will expire November 1, 18146, from which period she is r-en- 
gaged for three years at 25,000 thalers (nearly £4000) a year, and 50 thalers 





(some less less than £8) extra for every performance, Besides which, she 
is entitled to a congé of two months annually, which the direction of the 
Opera is at liberty to purchase for 1500 thalers (£225). This is the largest 
salary ever guaranteed to a German vocalist. In person Jenny Lind is 
nothing remarkable. A fresh, healthy youhg woman, with a gvod figure, 
and that is all.” 








novelty in the Parisians, on the first representation of the ‘ Mousquetaires’ 
at the Ambigu two evenings since, the doors of the theatre were literally 
besieged at ten o’clock in the morning, and places were sold at several Na- 





poleons. The trade of colporteur is, I believe unknown in England. In 
this dramatic country, it isa very excellent one. 


Veteran Preacher and Melodist.—Mr. Simon Moses, upward of 90 
years of age, on Saturday last, being the Hebrews White Fast, performed 
part of the solemn services admirably, to the gratification of the numerous 
congregation at the Portsea synagogue. 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. | 





uatil 10 P.M. Performances by WincHeE.L, Dissolving Views, etc., every 


evening at half past 7, and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. 


2 advise our read isi if bi 
Gina oan Cue one and all, to visit the Museum, if but to see the 








New Publications, etc. 


Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, sent us yesterda , their magnificent 
edition of * Tie Poetical Works of Henry Wahiehodses Tiididdhiag 
which extends to over 400 octavo pages. The volume is illustrated with 
eleven superb engravings from original designs by Hunrtineton, and is 
bound in scarlet, gilt. The late hour at which we received this noble 
volume, renders it impossible for us to do justice to it this week, but we 
shall take an early occasion to revert to it again. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitie a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wau. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘ Naroreon or tHe Turr.” 
Mad’ ie. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness.] 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBe, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. ' 
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Chess Plaver’s Chronicle. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 








Solution to P:oblem No. 38. 





White Black. 
1 QtoK B4ch K tks Q 
2 Ktto K 2ch KtoK B4 
3 R to QB 7 dis. ch K to Kt 3 
4 P tks B calling fora 
Kt, and mates. 
Problem No. 39. 
By N. O. K. 
White to play, and Checkmate with a Pawn in eleven moves 
POSITION. 
White. Black. 
KatKBS8 K atQ Kt 5 
QatQB2 QatKR2 
R’s at K B 3 and Q Kt 2 R’s at K B 4 and 5 
B’s at K R 2 and K Kt 2 B’s at Q B 4 and Q Kt 4 
Kt’s at K 6 and K Kt 7 Kt’s atK R3andQB2 
P's at K 2, K 7, Q 2, and P’s at K R 6, K B 3,Q Kt 2, 
QB4 Q Kt 6, andQR 








Game No. 67. 
This game was recently played between the President and Secretary of 
the Liverpool Chess Club. During the coming year, a match will proba- 
bly be played between these Gentlemen and the President and Secretary of 


the New York Chess Club. 
to examine the following game :— 


It may therefore gratify some of our readers 


White. Black. White. Black. 
The President The Secretary. The President. The Secretary. 
1KP2 QBP2 19 B tks Kt B tks B 
2QBP1 K Pl 20 Kt tks P Q toK 2 
3QP2 QP2 21 QKttoK B4 BtoQ3 
4KP1 Q KttoB3 22 Q KttoQ3 R tks R ch 
5 K KttoB3 Q to Kt 3 23 RtksR R to K B sq 
6 QtoQ2 P tks P 24 QKtPl Q B to K sq 
7 P tks P K KttoR3 25 QtoK Kt2 B tks Kt 
8QRP2 QRP2 26 K ttks B R tks R ch 
9 K Bto Kt 5 BtoQ 2 27 Qtks R Q to Q Kt 5 
10 Castles Q R to B sq 28 Q to her sq QtoQB6 
11 Q KttoB3 K Bto Q Kt 5 29 KtoB2 QKtP2 
12 QtoK Kt5 K KttoB4 30 P tks P B tks P 
13 Q KttoK 2 Castles 31 QtoK B3 Q toQ7ch 
14 BtoK3 Q to Q sq 32 K to Kt 3 Q to K 8 ch 
15 QtoKR5 KBP1 33 QtoK B2 Q tks Q ch 
16 K Kt P2 K Kt P1 34 K tks Q K to B sq 
17 QtoK R3 K tks B 35 K Kt Pl 
18 P tks Kt P tks K P 





To give you an idea of Alexandre Dumas’ popularity, and the love of | 


The game was continued for many moves, and terminated in favor of 
White. 





Liverpool] and New York.—Challenge. 

The following appears in ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” received by the Bri- 
tannia:— 

CHALLENGE.—It will be recollected that a paragraph appeared in our 
paper some weeks back, suggesting the possibility of a match at Chess 
being played, between the clubs of Liverpool and New York, by corres- 
pondence. The ‘* New York Spirit of the Times,” in relation to our para- 
graph, considers the time such a match would occupy as too long, but de- 
clares itself authorized to state on behalf of Mr. Stanley, their best player, 
that ‘‘ any reasonable proposition for a match, emanating from either Mr. 
Mongredien or Mr. Spreckley (the two best Liverpool players) would be 
favorably received by him, and that as he would stipulate as a sine gua non 
that it should be played across the Chess-board, and not across the Atlan- 
tic, he would in his turn yield the choice to his adversary, of playing the 
said match either in New York or Liverpool, as might best suit his conve- 
nience.” In reply to this, Mr. Spreckley, Hon. Secretary of the Liverpool 
Chess Club, has at once forwarded a letter to New York, proposing to make 
an immediate match for himself and Mr. Mongredien ; both to «A singly 
Mr. Stanley or Mr. Schulten, over the board in the usual way, for fifty 
pounds each match. The scene of action to be Liverpool. If Mr. Stanley 
will therefore do us the honor to take the voyage, he has two competitors 
here in readiness at fifty pounds each. Like the New Yorkists, the Liver- 
pool Club equally decline taking into consideration any proposition to play 
by correspondence. We may indeed ask, respecting Chess by correspond- 
ence between clubs, the same question Lord Chesterfield asked about fox- 
hunting—‘*‘ Do men ever hunt twice?” Assuredly those who have once 
engaged in a Chess match this way, the games perhaps enduring four or five 
years, are not very likely to be caught at it twice in the same life time. 





THE AUTOMATON. 

We have received the following communication from our correspondent 
**M.” in answer to that of “A.” We deem it but fair that ‘“* M.” should 
be allowed to rejoin. We are unwilling—for the present, at least—to con- 
tinue the correspondence upon this subject, between the parties, through 
the columns of this paper. From the many communications that have been 
sent us, we judge a public exhibition of this machine would be well re- 
ceived. When will its possessor gratify us by such an exhibition ? 


To the Editor of the Chess Department of the Spirit of the Times :— 

Sir : The writer of the article signed ** M.” did not anticipate an antago- 
nist to his brief suggestions. His object was merely to call attention to an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, and to the probable or possible manner of 
its operation, without endeavoring to explain or elucidate it. But the least 
scintillation of ordinary Latin, gives fire to the artillery of Mr. A.’s peda- 
gogue wits, and the bare mention of Algebra opens the magazine of all his 
academie knowledge. Then, arming himself with * Aristotelian” and 
Scholastic stuff, he gallops to a contest, and fierce as Jack the Giant-killer, 
would demolish the inanimate mass that dares to make a show of thinking. 

The epithet of ‘‘ schoolmaster,” if appropriate to '‘ M.,” might prompt 
the repetition of the hackneyed line, * When Greek meets Greek,” &c., 
but he has no desire to dispute with this bantam. — 

As to the impossibility of an Automaton changing the plan of its game 
with every alteration of the first move, we think it requires more than Mr. 
A.’s dialectics to demonstrate ; but we do not pretend to maintain that it 
has choice, but that it may be directed to rote and methodic regutarity as a 
schoolmaster teaches boys. The invention has great merits, but more of 
this anon. M. 





TO THE MEMBERS OF CHESS-CLUBS. 

Will not the leading members of the different Chess Clubs throughout 
the United States and elsewhere, give us their co-operation, by sending to 
us any matter that may be of interest to the large community of Chess Play- 
ers? By doing so, they will accomplish much for the cause of Chess, and 
enable us to give an additional value to this department of the ‘ Spirit of 
the Times.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. F,—You shall hear from us soon. 

N. O. K.—Your solution of Problem No. 37 is quite correct. The posi- 
tion of the Pawns should have been— White, at K Kt 5, K B 2, Q 4, and 
Q Kt 2; Black, at K Kt 2 and 3, andQ Kt4. The Problem was copied 
from the MS. sent us by our valuable correspondent J. K. 

J. K.—Your Problem shall appear in our next. It is certainly highly 
ingenious. 


— 
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